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CHAPTER VI. 
HONOR GRIMSHAW. 
F it had not been designed in 
God’s good providence that 
M. de Lafayette should arrive 
safely in America, and that 
I should write down these 
memories of my friendship, 
the place of our misfortune certainly would 
have been the great Atlantic Ocean, and the 
instruments those two fine frigates which 
passed by us so closely that we could see the 
officers upon their quarter-decks. 

Consider how little the English liked this 
voyage upon which we had embarked. Here 
was one of the t-uest aristocrats of France 
ready to give his life for that which he believed 
to be the justice of the American cause. The 
good wishes of his countrymen went with 
him; the hopes of my people awaited him. 
Could he have been secured and carried 
back to Paris, the French King had no alter- 
native but to clap him in prison; for they 
would tell you that France was at peace with 
England, and that she owed it to her pacific 
intentions to display animosity towards 
M. de Lafayette. So enemies awaited him 
upon all sides, and none more bitter 
than those upon the decks of Lord Howe’s 
ships, which were then abreast of us and had 
but to lower a boat to take every man jack 
that sailed in Za Victoire. I doubt if he had 
stood in greater peril even at St. Jean de Luz. 

“ This surely is the end of all our hopes,” 
he said to me very quietly while we watched 
the fine ships together. I had no answer to 
give him, and I left it to the rascal of a 
captain, who was dying to be adone with 
America and safe upon a course to the 
Indies. 

“My papers are all in order,” says that 
dishonest fellow, bold enough now when 
help seemed near ; “no King’s ship has the 
right to meddle with me. I sail for the 








Indies, and the officers yonder will help me 
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to make my port. You can count upon me, 
Marquis, but I will not lift a finger to save 
that dog of a Dutchman, though they hang 
him out of hand. Let us be plain with one 
another, for it is quite time we came to an 
understanding.” 

“ Aye,” said I, “and here’s the Dutchman 
coming aboard to have an_ understanding 
upon his own account. Let us hear those 
brave words again, captain. You were not 
so loud before my friend Bedaulx just now, 
and, by all the powers, he’s not so hard of 
hearing. Nay, speak up, for I can see that 
it will be a pretty argument.” 

He turned as pale as a sheet at my re- 
joinder, and the rest of us went to the gang- 
way to watch the cutter row in. Quick as 
she had been in getting to the scéne of the 
wreck, she had picked up but three of 
the drowning people, and of these one was 
a woman, another the very meekest-looking 
pirate that I ever clapped my eyes upon, and 
the third so gaunt a fellow and yet so merry 
in his very misery that. I laughed aloud at the 
sight of him. 

“Tt’s my old friend, Gad Grimshaw, and 
his sister, by all that’s lucky,” said I. 

“Not Mr. Grimshaw of Philadelphia ?” says 
M. de Lafayette, who had heard me talk of 
him. 

“No other,” said I ; “ such a man to laugh 
at that his own father won’t have him in the 
house. He'll never drown, not he. The 
ocean choked over him. He was crossing 
the seas after me, no doubt of it.” 

“And he will have news from America 
for us.” 

I did not stop to tell him that a precious 
lot of good the news from America would do 
us with a brace of frigates upon our starboard 
quarter and a prison in France already swept 
out for us. Indeed, the surprise of this event 
made me like a man in a dream, and I went 
up to Gad and, laying a hand upon his 
shoulder, I cried, “ Well met, old friend !” 
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just as though it had been in Philadelphia, 
and not here upon the great bosom of the 
Atlantic Ocean. In turn he looked me up 
and down, first at the fine clothes and 
manner I had 

got in Paris, 

then at the 

officers in their 

brave gold lace, 

and says he, 

‘** Am I alive or 

dead? Is it 

Zaida Kay or 

his spirit?” and 

upon that, as 

the habit went, 

he moaned 

aloudandcried, 

* Oh, Lord, let 

me not mistake 

this pirate man 

for Zaida Kay 

that was in 

righteousness.” 

At which they 

all laughed out 

and even the 

Marquis was 

amused. 


“ 1 congratu- 
late you upon 


your good 
luck, Mr. Grim 
shaw,” said M. 
de Lafayette. 
“We did not 
believe that 
many could live 
from the wreck. 
This lady, I 
understand, is 
your sister. 
She is welcome 
aboard, and we 
will do the best 
for her, al- 
though ourown 
case is not 
much better.” 

“Let your Excellency take heart,” rejoined 
Gad, with the longest face a man can pull. 
“You have no salt where the bread goes. 
As for my sister, ’tis she, I think, though 
much humbled by the water, which, Heaven 
knows, may be a blessing to us all. Come 
forward, Honor, and speak to his Excellency, 
if you’ve breath in your system, which I 
doubt.” 

Such a fresh, bright little body she was ; 


“*tr’s MY OLD FRIEND, GAD 
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but so white, and wet, and frightened, that 
scarcely did I recognise Honor Grimshaw as 
she stood there before us trying to speak her 
gratitude, but too dreadfully alarmed to say a 
single word but 
to me alone. 

“Oh, Zaida, 
Zaida!’ 
said, in tears ; 
“and is it to 
America that 
your ship is 
carrying us ?” 

“Why, yes,” 
said I; “if King 
George over 
yonder has no 
thing to say 
against it.” 

* And I shall 
see my home 
again ?” 

‘* Heaven 
grant it.” 

“Then never 
will I believe 
that Gad is not 
the greatest 
coward in all 
Philadel] phia. 
Such talkings of 
perils and 
omens and 
signs! Surely, 

Zaida, if he had 
not held the 
captain in talk 
an hour at din 
ner yesterday 
this great sor- 
row would 
never have 
come upon 
them at all. Oh, 
could they but 
bit his tongue!” 

“ Well,” says 
I, “’tis lucky he 
has no French, 
and they'll not understand a word of it. Come 
down now and let the people below do what 
they can for you in the cabin. My poor little 
Honor, this is a day of meeting truly. But 
we'll laugh at it in America,” I put in, for I 
would not have had her down at heart. 

They found a cabin for her below and I 
went up to the quarter-deck again. The two 
great frigates were still sailing almost abreast 
of us, their cutters searching for people from 
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the wreck. I had no notion why they did 
not send a boat to board us, nor could I find 
a reason. It seemed the most marvellous 
thing alive that they should be within two 
hundred yards of the man they had been 
sent from England to hunt down, and yet so 
deceived by the situation that the truth of 
it never entered their heads. As for our 
rascally captain, he would have signalled to 
them willingly enough, I do believe, but for 
honest Bedaulx, who had his cutlass ready 
to his hand, and such a voice and manner 
that he would have scared King George 
himself. 

“And lucky for you,” he was saying to the 
captain when I came up—“and lucky for 
you that I learned my flags upon the deck of 
an honest French ship. Do as I bid you, 
sir, or by the blue water below us I'll write 
my name on your ugly face. We are a 
French ship bound for the Barbadoes. The 
vessel they seek is yonder on the sky-line. 
Let your flags tell them that. And be sharp 
about it, sir, for I am not a patient man.” 

No need, truly, that he should have told 
the fellow that. I have seen Bedaulx in 
many moods, laughing under his bristling 
moustachios or crying like a girl for all the 
laughter he feigned ; but never have I seen 
him so dangerous as in that hour of our mis- 
fortunes, when the frigates appeared to have 
us and our liberty to be a thing of yesterday. 
In the half of a minute, said I, the captain 
will be a dead man. And if that happens, 
what then? Will his death save us from 
an English prison or worse? I could not 
believe that it would do so. 

“He'll have his way,” said I to the 
Marquis ; “but what then? If they have 
eyes in their heads, they will spy us out with 
their glasses. You were wiser below, sir; 
for some upon those ships must surely know 
you.” 

He shook his head, but did not budge 
from his quarter-deck. 

“T doubt that they know of our sailing,” 
he rejoined, with his habitual composure. 
“Had they done so, their cutters would 
have boarded us by this time. Let Bedaulx 
have his way. A child’s trick is better than 
a man’s sometimes. And they will be greedy 
after the pirates,” he added, with a smile. 

I shrugged my shoulders and held my 
tongue. Had our position been less 
hazardous, a man might have laughed at 
the scurvy captain, doling out his flags one 
by one like a miser his pennies. As for the 
others, the doubt and uncertainty of it made 
them appear almost indifferent to the issue. 
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They were telling themselves, I suppose, 
that it was a game for children, to deceive 
children only ; and they followed each flag, 
as it ran upward upon the line, with wonder- 
ing eyes, their mouths agape and their faces 
stolid. When the signal had been made 
we all turned our gaze toward the frigates 
and waited awhile in as indescribable a state 
of anxiety as men have known upon a ship’s 
deck. Would the child’s trick deceive them ? 
Would they send to search us? I did not 
dare to think about it. Little Honor Grim- 
shaw, at my elbow, first spoke the good 
news. 

“They are sailing away after the pirates, 
are they not, Zaida?” says she. 

I turned smartly at the words and found 
her merry blue eyes looking straight into my 
own. 

“If you say so, Honor, ’tis that, indeed,” 
I cried, “and the first good word you ever 
spoke about King George,” I went on, to 
tease her, for they had told me at Phila- 
delphia that she was upon the point of 
marrying Captain Richmond, of the Fiftieth, 
when the war broke out. 

“ You know that it is not true, Zaida,” she 
exclaimed, her cheeks flaming; “and if it 
were true, sir, what right have you to speak 
of it?” 

“The right of one who has always wished 
the best to little Honor,” said I, flatly ; “the 
right of a sour curmudgeon that none of your 
sex has a good word for. We'll talk of it 
ashore, little girl, for I do believe your 
prophecy is right and that yonder folk are 
away after their brothers the pirates. And 
that,” said I, “is the best news, short of 
King George’s running, that your pretty lips 
could bring me.” 

She laughed at my way of putting it ; while 
all on the quarter-deck began to talk together 
excitedly and to tell their neighbours that 
Bedaulx indeed had saved us. Common 
prudence alone kept them from sending a 
rousing cheer after the ships. We watched 
the great spreading white sails as men watch 
a bird hovering, or the steps of a beast they 
are hunting. The tragedy of the sunken 
ship and of the poor souls lost therein could 
be remembered by none in an hour so 
momentous. The frigates were away to 
open the gates of America for us. The 
future should be the story of our country’s 
liberty. 

So at dinner we drank Bedaulx’s health in 
bumpers of rare red wine ; and little Honor 
being my neighbour, I remembered her 
words, that I had no right to speak of her 
























“SHE LAUGHED AT MY WAY OF PUTTING IT. 


welfare. If I held my tongue then as I had 
held it in brighter days, was it doubt of her 
or of myself, and had the black eyes of little 
Pauline Beauvallet, sorrowing in that lonely 
house by St. Jean de Luz, nothing to say for 
it? I cannot tell you. Providence withheld 
from me the vista of those days of blood and 
strife through which I must live before that 
most precious of all gifts, a good woman’s 
love, was vouchsafed to me. 


CHAPTER VIL 
WE LAND IN AMERICA, 
We landed in America, as all the world 
knows, upon a night of June in the year 
1777. Our scurvy captain, having lost the 


best of his bearings, brought up at the mouth 
of the Pedee River in South Carolina, and, 
although not a man of us knew where we 
stood, we launched the boats without delay 
and set out to find what shelter we could. I 
was not upon that occasion in the cutter with 


M. de 


Lafayette ; but I followed after him 
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with Gad Grimshaw and little 
Honor, and no man, be sure, of 
all that company set eyes again 
with greater gratitude upon the 
shores of my country. 

“Now, God be good to me,” 
says the melancholy Gad, as we 
began to row away from the sea 
and the lights of scattered farm- 
houses came to view. “A man 
could die here of the pirates and 
make no bones about it. But, 
Zaida,” says he, “’twere better 
done on a full stomach, and that’s 
the honest truth.” 

“Such a man to talk of eating 
when one could cry for very glad- 
chimed in his _ sister, 
bravely. “Oh, to think, Zaida ” 
—and this she said to me— 
“what M. de Lafayette must feel, 
so far from his friends and the 
young wife he loves. And per- 

haps never to see them again 

in all this world. My’ heart 
bleeds for him ; is it not wicked 

to speak of ourselves at such a 

time ?” 

“Why, lass,” said I, “ your 
thoughts do you credit, but a 
man may grow hungry for all 
that and be none the worse on 
such a night as this for a glass 
of something with a little sugar 
in it. The day will come when 
all the world will speak of this 

event and tell how a brave man came among 
us. But it would not like to hear that we 
starved him, for all that.” 

Gad groaned at the thought I provoked. 

“Aye,” cried he, “a chined turkey and a 
full glass of rum—and, man, a pipe afterwards 
for honest teeth. There are those who would 
sell their souls to King George for as much.” 

“You shall find them all when we come 
upona farmhouse ; maybe George’s Grenadiers 
as well—and they'll put the sugar in your 
rum,” said I—for I reflected that we knew so 
little of that which had happened in America 
these later days that the King’s troops might 
even be then camped upon the bank of the 
river we had entered so boldly. ‘This, how 
ever, proved to be but a wild surmise, and 
when we had rowed on a little way we espied 
lights quite close to the shore and heard dogs 
barking so loudly that nothing but the French 
tongue could have so provoked them, as Gad 
insisted. These omens seemed to tell us 
that the Marquis had at length found a 
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haven ; and when we put ashore and joined 
him we arrived presently at the house of 
Major Benjamin Huger, and discovered one 
of our party, the Baron de Kalb, speaking in 
the oddest broken English you ever heard, 
and imploring the folk within to open the 
door to him. The people inside, however, 
grown accustomed to the presence of English 
cruisers in the creek, stood to the loopholes 
of the farmhouse, and swore by all the rivers 
that they would shoot the first man who 
came near to them. 

“Name of France, feefteen offisar, wid 
Marquis de Lafayette, walk over the zee to 
fide for Sheneral Washton ”—the poor Baron 
stammered, for he knew no better’ English 
than a Guinea nigger; while, as everyone 
is aware, M. de Lafayette had scarce a 
word of our tongue at that time. Little 
Honor laughed almost until she cried when 
we came upon the scene, but twenty words 
of mine put an end to the misunderstanding 
and opened the gates to us. 

“ Major,” I said, shortly, “this is the 
Marquis de Lafayette, and these gentlemen 
are French officers come to volunteer in the 
good cause. A rascal of a captain losing 
his bearings has lost ours with them ; but I 
am Zaida Kay, from Richmond, and this 
long fellow with me is Gad Grimshaw, that 
talked himself out of Philadelphia. Let it 
not be said that an American citizen closed 
his door upon brave men who have come 
three thousand miles to serve us. We are 
sore weary of the sea, and we hunger for good 
beds and the sound of honest voices.” 

Well, it proved to be an Open Sesame for 
us. But half my words were spoken when 
the guns were drawn in and the gates un- 
barred and voices crying to make ready the 
table for us. As for the honest Major, I 
thought that he would have dropped down 
with surprise when I mentioned the names of 
my friends. Understanding that the Marquis 
de Lafayette really stood at his door, he 
kicked the unhappy niggers right and left 
and nearly choked the breath out of M. 
de Lafayette’s body before he would let go of 
him. ‘Truly was he a good Republican. 

“ Right here ; walk right in,” he would cry ; 
and then to me, “Did you say it was the 
Marquis himself—the lad with the red_ hair? 
Well, I reckon I should have known it from 
the looks of him. Hi, Samuel, Zebedee, run, 
you niggers, run! Wake up! Francis, rout 
them all out; the Marquis de Lafayette! 
Why, it’s wonderful.” 

So we all pressed into that hospitable 
house, and a right hearty welcome they gave 
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us. None but those who have been seven 
weeks in a crazy ship can tell’ you how good 
it is to turn into clean sheets and fall to sleep 
upon the memory of a healthy supper. Not, 
indeed, that we had heard overmuch good 
news to serve as our lullaby. Almost the 
first words that Major Huger spoke when we 
sat at his table were those which told us of 
America’s misfortunes and of the gloomy 
pictures which we were about to look upon. 

“ Burgoyne’s army has taken Ticonderoga,” 
he said, “and they will cut off New England 
from the States if nothing is done. New 
York is held by the English. Howe is 
threatening Philadelphia ; the red-coats are 
everywhere, and we live like white men 
among Indians. Congress does nothing for 
our fellows, who have little more than rags 
upon their backs. If you gentlemen can 
help General Washington to drill an army of 
farmers and beat the regulars with them, you 
will deserve anything my country can say of 
you. What’s wrong with us chiefly is the 
Tory element in our own camps. _ By 
Heaven,” he cried, with warmth, “ I’d hang 
every Tory in America and not be particular 
about the trees. Root and branch, gentle- 
men ; root and branch is my motto. A long 
rope and many of them. But I doubt not 
we'll get on with the short ones,” he added, 
in better humour, and when I had translated 
it all to my shipmates they laughed with him. 

M. de Lafayette, the youngest among us, 
save for the Major’s son, Francis, alone 
treated the matter with that gravity habitual 
to him. 

“We are not here to teach, but to learn, 
Major,” he said ; “military service can only 
help a people which knows how to help 
itself. The greatest hope for America to-day 
is her faith in a great cause and her assent as 
a people to the doctrines for which her sons 
have taken up arms___I.and my friends have 
come to you neither as Frenchmen nor as 
soldiers, but as servants of the great idea 
which animates your country. We believe 
that the whole world will be gainers thereby, 
and we can never doubt what the outcome 
of this final contest must be. ‘That is the 
message I bear to General Washington—it is 
a message I have crossed the seas to deliver.” 

His speech, delivered with becoming 
modesty and that charm of voice and 
manner which is common to the aristocracy 
of France, made a great impression upon 
them all; upon none more than the little 
lad, Francis, as the subsequent terrible years 
of M. de Lafayette’s life were to show. He, 
however, held his peace that night, as young 
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lads are wise to do ; and as for the rest of us 
weary and eager for bed to 
prolong an argument of the kind. Speaking 
for myself, I slept like a dog; and when I 
awoke in the morning, and a nigger looked 


we were too 


down at me through the mosquito netting of 


my bed, I could not have told you where I was 
if a man had offered me a thousand dollars. 
“Well, Sam’l,” cried I, “and who may you 
be and what place is this ?” 
“Me Massa Huger’s little nigger boy—you 
in Carolina, sar. The gentlemen downstairs, 


they do a heap o’ talkin’, sar. Won't you 
raise de curtain and look out, sar? Massa 
Marquis had him breakfast and ride to 


General Washington, sar.” 

It all came back to me in a moment then, 
and I leaped up and dressed myself with 
what speed I could. The morning sun 
showed me my own beloved country, not less 
beloved because of the strife within it and 
the dangers which encompassed us about. 
Peaceful, however, as the scene was, with 
vegetation of the tropics before my windows 
and the laughing niggers busying about 
everywhere, officers and their horses in the 
compound by the gate, and honest American 
tongues to greet me, I had no will to linger 
here or to delay an hour. The camp, the 
war, the scenes of danger called me. A fever 
of desire to be up and doing warmed my 
blood and brought colour to my cheeks. 
“Good morrow to ye—good morrow.” 
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“HIS SPEECH MADE A GREAT IMPRESSION UPON THEM ALL. 


Such was the greeting heard everywhere. 
Great pies and pasties and rounds of well 
cooked meat they set out for our stomachs, 
tea and ale to quench our thirst. No talk we 
heard to-day of gloom or sorrow—none at 
least that bespoke a man’s fears. ‘To the 
Marquis alone had I a confidential word, and 
that was one of farewell. My business called 
me as fast as a good horse could carry me to 
my home at Richmond. 

“We shall meet again at head-quarters,” I 
said ; “‘do not win too much honour before 
I am there to share it with you, Marquis. 
You will be a general when next we meet, 
and Heaven knows what I shall be—save that 
to you I am your friend Zaida Kay always. 
God keep you and bring me soon to your 
side again.’ 

He embraced me in the French fashion 
with much tenderness. 

“I shall write to them in France 
I owe to your goodness,” said he, “and 
madame must hear of it. Oh, Zaida,” he 
went on, “there will be a little son or 
daughter born to me soon, and my heart is 
weary for my dear wife and the sound of 
her sweet voice. Come to me again, my 
comrade, and we will speak to each other of 
My hopes are here, but my heart 1s 


what 


courage. 


across the sea ; yes, there is no cause greater 
than that of those we love and have left.” 

I gave him what consolation I could, and 
called for the horse which the Major had 
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found for me. To lean Gad Grimshaw and 
pretty Honor, his sister, I could speak but 
the briefest word, and that a promise to come 
to their house in Philadelphia the first day 
that opportunity should speak kindly to me. 

“Good-bye, Mistress Honor,” said I. 
“Next time we are on a ship together may 
you be more gracious to your poor brother 
that has such a dose of the true salt within 
him. We shall be on the way to France 
then, and the French King ready with thistles 
for Gad’s hair ; though, in all truth,” I added, 
“a comb would befit him better.” 

She answered me saucily enough. 

“And what will you be carrying for 
Pauline Beauvallet ?” asks she, as pert as any 
singing-bird lifting a proud bill above a bush. 
I was staggered at this, and knew not how to 
answer her. 

“Oh!” says 1; “then someone has been 
chattering.” 

“You fickle heart,” cried she, “ courting in 
a hay-loft and saying that it was your 
country’s business. Never will I believe a 
word you say again, though you live to be a 
hundred. And she but sixteen years old, and 
a woman in artifice, I’ll be bound.” 

I do believe she meant it, and for the life 
of me I could not move my silly tongue. 

But I have always found that, in the matter 
of praising or blaming a sister, the age of a 
woman counts but little. And it were an 
idle task to argue the point, since they are 
but a flock of silly little geese at the best. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A QUESTION OF HEARING. 

I RODE away from Major Huger’s house 
in South Carolina, promising M. de 
Lafayette that the briefest weeks should 
pass before I found him out again. So 
little can the wisest or the most foolish of 
us foresee the future. It was the middle 
week of June, in the year 1777, when I left 
my friend. The month of May, in the year 
1778, had more than half run when we met 
again in an hour of peril as great as any the 
war brought upon us. 

General Washington was in his camp 
at Valley Forge then. Philadelphia had 
been taken by the English M. de 
Lafayette had marched the skeleton of an 
army into Canada, and had returned with 
the shadow. The surrender of Burgoyne’s 
army in the North, and the declared alliance 
between France and America, alone saved 
the energies and the hopes of our armies. 
We had been the children of patience 


always; but our hearts sank often during 
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these weary months. And yet, had we 
known it, our cause was already won. 

My own duties at this time had been 
largely those of an agent of commissariat, 
and for a long while they kept me in the 
North. Relieved of my burden, and calling 
myself a civilian once more, I boldly visited 
the city of Philadelphia in the month of May 
and went at once to old Gad Grimshaw’s 
house, as I had promised him. Perhaps it 
was an over-rash thing to do, and discovery 
might have brought unpleasant consequences 
with it; but I cared nothing for the 
risk when the desire to see my friends 
came upon me; and at Philadelphia, said I, 
there will be news of General Lafayette. So 
I went down into the town, declaring myself 
a farmer from Richmond; and within half an 
hour I stood at Gad’s door and asked for 
Honor Grimshaw, my cousin, as I had 
learned to call her. You could have put an 
orange into the mouth I opened when a 
young English officer of Grenadiers came out 
to my knock and asked, with a drawl, if it 
were Fanshaw. 

“Fanshaw or any other Shaw that will 
bring my cousin to me,” says I. And so we 
stood facing each other, while I told myself 
that you could empty half a cask of good ale 
into the bearskin he wore. 

“Oh, my beautiful eyes!” says he; “and 
what Scotch dog is this yelping at an honest 
doorway ?” 

“Young man,” said I, “’tis a dog that will 
tend such sheep as I see about me. Have 
the goodness to remove some of that gold 
lace from my path or my eyes will be 
blinded. And long live King George,” said 
I, “who has such pretty baa-lambs!” at 
which he was all up and bristling, and it may 
be that I should have had to teach him 
a lesson but for little Honor herself, who 
came running out of the parlour and stood 
like one transfixed when she saw me. 

“Why,” cries she, my name happily break- 
ing upon her tongue, “cousin, is it really 
you ?” 

“That, Mistress Honor,” said I, “is a 
thing I will tell you presently. This gentle- 
man calls me Fanshaw, which I like not as 
well as Seth. Seth Philemon, sir,” I repeated, 
turning to him; and Heaven forgive me for 
denying my own name. 

“Seth Philemon iet it be,” he rejoined, 
surlily, “ but a fine rogue of a Whig on your 
own showing, sir.” 

“What!” cried little Honor, with the 
prettiest assumption of surprise and delight 
in her roguish eyes, “has Seth been calling 
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“I SHOULD HAVE HAD TO TEACH HIM A LESSON BUT FOR LITTLE HONOR 
HERSELF, WHO CAME RUNNING OUT OF THE PARLOUR AND STOOD LIKE 


ONE TRANSFIXED.” 


himself a Whig? Why, Captain Henry, 
there isn’t a more dreadful Tory in all the 
country round about. A Whig! Whatever 
has he been saying that you should call him 
that ?” 

“Pretty compliments, Mistress Honor,” 
cried I1—“and for the matter of that the 
gentleman took me for a Scotchman, which 
I will not deny is a sour reflection. Let him 
knock down his kennel and I will pen in my 
sheep, and that shall be the end of it.” 

“ Yes, yes,” she said, quickly ; “why, you 
could be of the greatest service to Captain 
Henry. Who would have thought that we 
should see you to-day? You could help 
Captain Henry to find General Lafayette— 
you know the country so well, Seth.” 

Now, she said it all impulsively, as though 
it had been a desire to serve the English 
captain born suddenly in her little wise 
head ; but there was that in her eyes, just a 
flash come and gone like lightning across a 
summer sky, which told me more than a book 
of writing could have done. “The General's 
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in danger,” said I; “ she was at her 
wits’ end before, and now I am here 
like some good fairy to help her.” 

“Tf I can be of any service to 
Captain Henry,” said I, with new 
civility, “ he shall find me willing. 
We farmers have not so little to put 
up with that we shout ourselves 
hoarse with any politicians. Let me 
know frankly of the business and I 
will answer as honestly. *Tis some 
matter of the French gentlemen, it 
would appear, and no great kind- 
ness toward them. Come, friend,” 
said I to him, dropping into the 
Quakers’ tongue, “do thee be out 
spoken and thou'lt find me no less.” 

Now, this was a fine thing, to be 
sure ; that I, who had gone down 
into Philadelphia with no other idea 
in my busy head but to see little 
Honor Grimshaw and to catch~a 
note of her laughter, should be em 
broiled on the very threshold of her 
house in that which appeared to be 
as serious a business as any I had 
met with since I sailed from France. 
Everything told me it was that. The 
young captain’s agitation, Honor’s 
startled eyes, the quick words, the 
hesitation, all said “danger” as 
plainly as a man could speak of it. 
As for the captain, his very questions 
betrayed him before twenty words 
had been spoken. 

“Do you know of a place called Barren 
Hill?” asked he. 

“What!” cried I, “ Barren Hill, where old 
Parson Knox preaches in the wilderness? 
Not the Barren Hill upon the river bank 
at Swede’s ford, maybe ?” 

“The very place,” said he ; “that’s where 
the red rat is lying,” meaning, of course, 
General Lafayette. ‘Grant thinks he knows 
a lot. Gad, I’d like to make him look 
foolish.” 

“Captain,” said I, quickly, “if it’s getting 
to Barren Hill before General Grant, I’m 
your man. A plague on him and his fine 
feathers too. He called me a ranting Whig 
—me, that is as good a Tory as any man in 
Pennsylvania. When did Grant march ?” 

“At dawn, with five thousand men.” 

“And you ?” 

“T ride at midnight with Grey’s division.” 

“Then I go with you,” said I, “and twenty 
good axes that you'll be glad of before dawn.” 

He looked astonished at this and asked 
me what I meant. 


















“Oh,” says I, “’tis pretty plain that you 
are a Britisher. How’s a man to go through 
undergrowth where a dog couldn’t walk with- 
out axes? Now, you give me a pass to come 
and go as I please, and I’ll have twenty with 
me by nine o’clock to-night who will take 
you to Barren Hill before Grant has emptied 
his snuff-box. But you must keep your 
tongue still. A word abroad and there’d 
be a dozen of them doing the same thing 
for every colonel in your camp.” 

“Gad,” says he, “I'll have the laugh of 
Grant.” 

“The city will hold its sides,” said I, 
“but we’ve no time to lose. Write the paper 
now, and when Mistress Honor has given 
me bite and sup I'll know where to carry it.” 

Well, he sat down at a table and wrote 
from my dictation. Little Honor, pale and 
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“*Tig¢ better so,” said I; “you will have 
your duties to do before then.” 

“Why,” says he, “I’m taking Molly 
Swenson to the South Street Theatre, 
though I wouldn’t have the little girl in the 
next room to know for anything.” 

“She’d break her heart and turn Whig,” 
says I. 

“T’ll do a friendly thing for you,” says he ; 
“when you kiss her, catch both her arms. 
I’ve been deaf in the left ear for three days ; 
man, she’s a thoroughbred.” 

I agreed with him and he left me upon it ; 
going to the South Street Theatre, I felt sure, 
to think of love and pleasure and to plume 
himself that he would have the laugh of 
General Grant. He was not a minute gone 
when Honor came flying in and I had caught 
her in my arms and kissed her—as a man 





“HE SAT DOWN AT A TABLE AND WROTE FROM MY DICTATION.” 


anxious, skipped to and fro like a frightened 
kitten; mow peeping over the captain’s 
houlder; now in the larder where the good 
things lay, or making such faces at me 
behind the man’s back that I had to feign 
anger to drive her from the room. When 
the pass was ready, my fine gentleman goes 
striding away in as good a conceit with 
himself as ever I saw a man. 

“Then I am to meet you at this house ?” 
asks he, 


may be forgiven for doing in an hour of life 
or death. 

“Oh,” cried she, “and those are Whig 
manners, are they? Will you have me turn 
Tory, Zaida ?” 

“Why, as to that,” said I, “ Whig or Tory, 
there’ll be men enough to give their ears for 
you. The captain tells me you’ve a heavy 
hand.” 

She blushed like a red rose. 

“Zaida,” she said, as serious as a little 
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Quaker girl, “are you really going to warn 
M. de Lafayette ?” 

“Honor,” said I, “will there be stars in 
the heavens to-night, or will the witches have 
carried them away? Now, firstly, where’s 
Gad, and why are you alone in the house?” 

“Gad is away at the Ferry Tavern picking 
up the news. Oh, such a man he is to suspect 
a stratagem. ‘’Tis a deceit,’ says he, ‘and 
no Marquis of Lafayette at Barren Hill at all.’ 
The conceit of him. ‘They can’t blind me,’ 
he says, slapping his chest as though his eyes 
were there; and Zaida, dear Zaida, the 
widow is fifty.” 

“The widow! 
widow ?” 

“Widow Andrews, that he plays the fiddle 
for and sighs upon at nights. Zaida, if 
General Washington comes here, will he take 
Widow Andrews a prisoner?” 

“She shall be tried at the drum’s head for 
witchcraft.” 

“ And will he burn Gad’s fiddle ?” 

“Upon a pyre as high as Solomon’s,” said 
I; though Heaven only knows if Solomon 
had a pyre or no. 

We chattered on, she feeding me like a 
little mother, I hearing as good news the 
story of the English in Philadelphia and of 
their wickedness. Dicing, gaming, dancing, 
weekly balls at the city tavern, dinners and 
suppers at the Indian Queen, cock-pits and 
card-playing, the South Street Theatre re- 
furbished, gowns of Venetian silk and velvet 
for the women, fine lace and ruffles and 
scarlet coats for the men. “Aye,” said I, 
you'll need better weapons than these for 
General Washington.” But these were not 
affairs of the moment. My business was 
to save the life of one of the kindliest 
gentlemen and truest heroes I have ever 
known. 

“ How came this news of the Marquis to 
Philadelphia ?” I asked her while I ate. 

“I cannot tell you ; their spies brought it 
in, perhaps. It is a secret which the whole 
town knows. Captain Henry offered it me 
for a kiss—I didn’t buy it that way, Zaida. 
He says that Sir William Howe is giving a 
dinner party to-morrow night to meet the 
Marquis de Lafayette, who will be his pri- 
soner. Is not that conceit-——and are not 
these English proud to think so ill of us poor 
Americans ?” 

“They may think what they please of us,” 
said I ; “ we'll keep our opinions of them. in 
fancy paper until the right time comes. In 
plain truth, Honor, some of them are fine 
young fellows, worthy of better days than 


Now, save us all, what 
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those before them in this country. But 
there’s no time to talk about it, lass. The 
sun’s going to bed and I must be marching. 
Don’t fear for General Lafayette. If I know 
anything of him or his men, it will take a 
better soldier than Grant to bring him in. 
Why, you'll be boxing the English boy’s ears 
again to-morrow night. And Gad will be 
fiddling for the widow——” 

She made a wry grimace and lifted a pretty 
white hand when I would have stooped to 
kiss her. At the door, however, when I had 
mounted my horse, she ran up to me 
suddenly and asked a question which I did 
not like to hear. 

“Would Pauline Beauvallet box their ears, 
think you ?” she asked. 

“ T’ll try it on when next I am in France,” 
said I, and bending quickly in the saddle | 
kissed her in spite of all. 

But the old horse gave a rare jump when 
she boxed him on the crupper, and he was 
cantering still when I rode up to the outposts 
and showed the pass which Captain Henry 
had been fool enough to give me. 





CHAPTER IX. 

AFTER THE MANNER OF THE FRIENDS. 
MIND you, many knew Zaida Kay by name 
but few by face in that gay city of Philadel- 
phia. I had been overmuch in France for 
one thing ; the months since my return had 
been spent in the woods rather than the 
cities. None the less, it would have gone il! 
enough with me if any had called out my 
name aloud while a British officer had been 
about; and when a half-drunken English 
sentinel demanded to see my papers, I 
needed all the sang-frotd I could muster to 
go through with it. 

“Oh,” cried he, pointing to a shawl muffled 
heavily about my neck, “‘ here’s a nanny-goat 
on a Newmarket gee, to be sure there is, and 
got it all glib enough too,” for I had given 
him the password—“ Clinton and the Grena- 
diers.” “ Well, what do you want with me, 
my boy, and what’s this spelling-book got to 
do with it ?” 

“Captain Henry’s instructions,” said I, 
briefly. “H-e-n-r-y. Can’t you read it, man 
—can’t you read it ?” 

Few of the English could read in those 
times ; but this man, I think, had had some 
schooling once upon a time. 

“ Aitch—he—hen, by the living Jingo, 
that spells a barn-door fowl. And the 
little red rat’s in the hen-coop. Pass, friend, 
and bring old Ragodt in on your crupper 
These rascally Frenchmen are knocking all 




















the gilt off our officers. *Tis time we larded 
one or two of them.” 

He offered me to drink out of a very crazy 
pot filled with mead; but, making some 
excuse as an officer appeared upon a black 
horse and began to look at me with more 
curiosity than I liked, I left him with a wave 
of the hand and cantered away by the river 
road. So sharp was the warning (for instinct 
told me that the officer doubted me) that I 
expected for quite a long time to hear the 
summons to halt or the hoofs of pursuing 
horses behind me, but no mischance of the 
kind befell; and presently, when the track 
became wider and leafy woods hid the river 
from my sight, and the sky above turned to 
a patch of azure, star-bedecked and infinitely 
beautiful, I overtook a young and solemn- 
looking Quaker, and perceived that he had 
halted for me to come up. To my astonish- 
ment the lad rode a splendid chestnut horse, 
and as I drew near him I could see the 
barrel of a pistol thrust from the black cloak, 
which almost obscured his saddle. 

“Peace be to thee, friend,” said he, in so 


odd and unnatural a drawl that even I, who 
know the people, could scarcely refrain from 
laughing at him. 

“ Peace be to thee,” cried I, “ and a better 
pair of eyes. Why, lad, they could see 
yonder silver mouth away in South Street. 
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Put it up, sir, or certainly it will do you an 
injury.” 

He looked abashed, and not a little 
ashamed, at this, and hid the pistol pru- 
dently. When next he spoke his voice 
rang musically, with a burden I liked better 
than his nasal salutation. 

“Oh,” he cried, “was it showing, then ? 
Indeed, sir, I had no idea of it.” 

“‘ Honest, at least,” said I; “ and honesty’s 
a good beginning. Next time you ride 
abroad, take my advice and leave your 
pistols and your peace behind you. You're 
no ‘friend,’ lad—you wouldn’t deceive a 
nigger from down the river. Let me hear 
you for myself. God save the King! 
Come, shout it out for all the birds to 
hear.” 

The poor fellow looked very frightened, 
and stammered the words after me so dis- 
mally that I burst out laughing in his face ; 
and, pressing my horse close to his, I slapped 
him on the back and asked him flatly :— 

“What takes you to Barren Hill? What 
business have you with the Marquis, then?” 





** * DEACE BE TO THEE,’ CRIED 1.” 


He looked at me as though I held a knife 


at his throat. 


“Oh,” said he, “what should a little girl 


like me have to do with General Lafayette ?” 


“Girl !—by all the marvels—girl! Oh, 


here’s a plot on horseback. Here’s a pretty 
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conspirator for you. Nay,” I said more 
kindly, “ but I doubt not there is some brave 
word behind it, lass, and you may tell me 
honestly, for I am Zaida Kay, who brought 
the Marquis out of France, and a better 
friend of his you will not find afloat or 
ashore.” 

Her surprise and delight at this were pretty 
enough to see, and she repeated the words, 
“Zaida Kay, Zaida Kay,” as though they had 
been a passport to her purpose. 

“ Not Zaida Kay that was with Mr. Deane 
in Paris?” she asked. 

“The very identical rascal,” said I. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed ; “then I am Mr. 
Deane’s cousin, Jessie Fenn, and I am riding 
now to M. de Lafayette to tell him there 
is danger. When I heard you after me, I 
thought it would be Captain Henry, who 
gave me the pass and told me to follow a 
certain Seth Philemon, who was to and fro 
between the lines and might not be all he 
said he was.” 

I roared with laughter at this, remember- 
ing how the captain had twice been cheated. 

“What!” cried I, “he told you to watch 
Seth Philemon! Oh, the fine figure of a 
man ! 
Fenn 
Seth!” 

“Oh, Mr. Kay,” said she, “ you know that 
I never meant to do it.” 

“ And are doing it all the while. Make a 
pretty curtsy to that same Seth Philemon, 
for he sits in the saddle beside you.” 

Upon which I told her all about it, and we 
laughed together until the woods rang. Not, 
mind you, that we had dallied overmuch, for 
our horses were at the canter while we talked, 
and mutually consenting, as though there 
were no need to add words to M. de 
Lafayette’s peril, we began presently to 
gallop, and so rode for three or four good 
miles until we were well upon our way to 
Barren Hill, and might go with greater 
prudence. 

“We are upon the same errand, lass,” said 


And you to obey him, Mistress 
you to follow an honest Whig like 
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I, “ but two heads and two horses are better 
than one this night, surely. If the high road 
be watched, as well it may be, the General’s 
friends must come at him by the woods, 
which is a harder path and not for a woman 
to follow. Now, do you hold on as you are 
going and see what luck awaits you. You 
have a fine horse there and no Indian could 
sit him better. I will go through the thicket 
and learn what it hides for us to fear. As 
I understand it, M. de Lafayette has been 
sent to Barren Hill with two thousand 
men to stop supplies and watch the British. 
If Clinton and Grant entrap him there, he 
will be cut to pieces and a great blow struck 
against America. We must prevent that, 
Mistress Fenn. We owe it to ourselves and 
all that our friends over yonder are fighting 
for.” 

She assented, nodding her head to my 
words, and grown as serious as a King’s 
judge with a hard case to try. 

“They do not march tili midnight,” says 
she, gravely ; “ Captain Henry told me so. 
‘That blackguardly knave who is to show us 
the way may cut and run for all that I know,’ 
said he. ‘Do you tell us all about him, my 
dear, and I'll hang a gold watch about your 
neck when you go with me to England.’” 

“ Aye,” I rejoined, “if he talks like that 
again I’ll put a hempen stock about his neck 
when next we meet, and lose no time about it 
either. Now, let us say ‘Good-bye,’ little 
mistress. I wish it could be in the Quaker 
fashion, for truly that hath merits as between 
lad and lass. But I suppose it must not be,” 
I added, naively. 

She blushed prettily. 

“ Peace be to thee, friend,” she cried, and 
whether it were accident or by design, I know 
not ; but I found her lips so near to mine 
that I kissed her then and there. 

“ Heaven send that little Honor never hear 
of this,” said I to myself. 

And after all, I remembered, it is a fashion 
among the Quakers and hath a smack of 
something devout and Scriptural about it. 


(Zo be contirued.) 

















once the greatest fa the 
smallest street in Europe. It 
is the centre of the British 
5) Empire—the official head- 
quarters of three hundred mil- 
lions of pee. For about a century and 
three-quarters Downing Street—one hundred 
yards long and ten wide, ending until the 
other day in a cud de sac—has been the 
theatre, or at least the green-room, of British 
rule. Here the real actors and _ actor- 
managers—Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, Canning, 
Wellington, Palmerston, Beaconsfield, Glad- 
stone, Balfour—foregathered ; here they con- 
certed their action ; here they rehearsed their 
parts—nay, more than that, here they passed 
their days and nights. First came the First 
Lord of the Treasury in 1731; then, by de- 
grees, other departments flocked hither—the 
Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, the Judge 
Advocate’s Office, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Privy Council. More- 
over, the street has an architectural distinc- 
tion of its own, for it contains some of the 
oldest, if not the very oldest, brick houses 
built in London. The ground about here 
being originally of a loose, 





Downing Street. 


tion, which bestows the title 


Cockpit 
upon the old Treasury building, erected 
upon the site of the old theatre of galli- 


naceous combat, the exact position of 
which will be seen by inspection of the old 
map here reproduced. There were two 
entrances to this building—one used by the 
monarch and the Court; the other reached 
through the Tennis Court (now occupied 
by the new Treasury), across the afore- 
said path (Downing Street), and through 
what is now Treasury Passage. It may 
almost be laid down as an axiom that, in the 
old municipal and topographical conditions, 
once a path always a path, and Downing 
Street to-day occupies the site of the fenced 
thoroughfare shown in Fisher’s map of the 
sixteenth century. In the reign of Charles II. 
His Majesty was induced to part with a tract 
of land lying just outside the Royal palace, 
for building purposes, to Sir George Downing, 
Bart., late Ambassador to The Hague, and 
in 1667 Secretary of the Treasury. Exactly 
what the consideration was we do not know 
—all that we do know is that Downing 
was a venal and shifty courtier—but it is 
stipulated in the grant that the houses 





swampy character, all the 
old houses were, like the 
houses of Amsterdam and 
St. Petersburg, built on 
thousands of wooden 
piles. 

If we go back to the 
reign of Henry VIII. we 
shall find the land on 
which Downing _ Street 
came to be built lying 
within the bounds of the 
great Palace of Whitehall, 4 
a bordered path or lane 
leading to the Royal Cock- 
pit, and also to the Royal 
park of St. James’s. The 
contemporary maps of 
Ralph Agas and 
others vary greatly in 
detail, but we have little 
difficulty in. marking al- 

rost precisely the where- 
abouts of the Cockpit, 
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PORTION OF RALPH AGAS’S MAP OF LONDON SHOWING (G) COCKPITS, NOW THE TREASURY, 


AND (H) DOWNING STREET, ABOUT 1540. 
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Where- 
upon Downing levelled the old wooden 
wall and wooden structures about the site 


should be handsome and graceful. 


and proceeded to erect the first brick 
mansions in London, The present writer has 
made the interesting discovery, by-the-bye, 
that this was not Downing’s first building ex- 
perience. Although an Englishman, he had 
been educated in America at Harvard 
College, his father having emigrated thither, 
and here we find him actually constructing 
his own rooms at college. An entry in the 
first college book (1642) runs as follows :— 
Sir Down1no’s STupy. 
Ib. s. d. 


Impr. For boards 272 foote 0 16 3 ob.q. 


It. Ten days and ¥% work at 
22d. a day 

It. “ or ye smithe’s worke 

It. For gi: asse 

It. For nayles, lock, and key. 


O- mw 


° 
o 
oO 
° 





Ib.2 7 6 ob.q. 
divided his 


Suma totalis... 


When Downing died he 
‘mansion and 
estate and _ his 
farm at West- 
minster” amongst 
his children, so 
that in 1722 we 
find a grandson, 
Charles Down- 
ing, in possession 
only of several 
houses in the 
street. On Feb- 
ruary 26th of that 
year the follow- 
ing advertise- 
ment appeared 
in the Daily 
Courant :— 

O BE LET.— 

The Four Large 
Houses, with Coach 
House and Stables, 
at the upper end of 
Downing Street, 
Westminster, with 
back fronts to St. 
James’s Park, and 
with a large terrace 
walk before them 
next the Park. Enquire of Charles Downing, Esq., 
Red Lyon Street. 


— =e 2 - 


NO. 10, DOWNING STREET, 


In 1734 we find No. 1o in the possession 
of Baron Bothmar, the Danish Ambassador, 
who died, there. On his death the property 


appears to have reverted to the Crown, for 
George II. now made a present of No. 10 to 
his Prime Minister, Sir Robert Walpole, and 
his successors, 
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| floor years. 

dissanens soctttiith Afterwards, on a 
reconstitution of 

} Mie =6the Ministers, he 
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THE RESIDENCE OF THE 
FROM THE TIME OF SIR KOBERT WALPOLE. 
From a Photo. by W. H. & J. Nelson 


But although the regular official history 
of Downing Street began with Walpole’s 
occupation, it by no means follows that it 
had not been previously connected with the 
offices of Government. From its proximity 
to Whitehall and Parliament, many of the 
houses were occupied from time to time 
by members and leading officials. King 
George II.’s Prime Minister found his new 
quarters most congenial for many years. 
His celebrated son Horace remarks, in one 
of his letters (1742): “I write this in one 
of the charming rooms towards the Park, on a 
delightful evening. _I enjoy the sweet corner.” 
The corner alluded to also commanded a 
view of the Cockpit, between which and 
No. ro there still stretches the back garden, 
part of the ground that was formerly used for 
harbouring the bellicose birds prior to battle. 
The pavement of Dow ning Street soon re- 


—thaien, North, Pitt amongst en | in 
turn. It was in Downing Street that the 
Duke of New- 
castle made that 
famous ejacula- 
tion on learning 
something of 
Canadian geo- 
graphy: “Cape 
Breton an island! 
God bless me! 
I must run and 
tell the King that 
Cape Breton’s cn 
island!” Lord 
North had a 
number of rooms 
on the ground 

for years 


was deposed, and 
found himself 
removed to the 
second floor, but 
could not ac- 
custom _ himself 
to the change, 
and the ex-Premier frequently astonished the 
clerks by seating himself at the table and 
going through the papers pertaining to his 
successor. As for Pitt, he “never felt at 
home” anywhere but in Downing Street, 
and for twenty years never passed the night 
under any other roof than No. 10 when he 
could help it. Here it was that he con- 
tracted those huge bills for furniture, books, 


PRIME MINISTER he 




















wines, and accessories which so astonished 
his contemporaries. 

The old Colonial Office in Downing Street 
was at the very bottom of the thoroughfare, 
facing the east, and, together with the adja- 
cent Foreign Office, was pulled down in 
1861. It was at the Colonial Office that 
Nelson and Wellington met for the first and 
only time in their lives, an event depicted 
in the accom- 
panying repro- 
duction of an 
engraving of the 
period. The 
memorable inter- 
view took place 
in 1804, just 
after Wellington 
returned home 
from India. He 
had sent up his 
name to the 
Minister and was 
shown into an 
ante-room, 
whither Nelson 
had preceded 
him. The great 
sailor was not 
acquainted with 
the personality 
of the great 
soldier, and 
launched out 
into what Wel- 
lington after- 
wards wrote was ; 
the silliest non- LEO Cay — 
sense he had ever . 
heard in his life. 
When, however, 
he obtained a 
clue as to his interlocutor’s identity his 
manner and language instantly underwent a 
change, which far more impressed the future 
Duke. 

As we have seen, the Cockpit retained its 
name long after the palace and the two 
famous portals, Holbein’s Gate and King 
Street Gate, had been swept away. The 
minutes of the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury were all dated from “ The 
Cockpit at Whitehall” as late as 1780. 
But all official letters, beginning with 
1793, were dated from “ Downing Street,” 
as they had previously been dated from 
“The Cockpit.” 

The thoroughfare had long been a synonym 


for Government, and in the caricatures and 
Vol. xxix.—48, 





THE MEETING OF WELLINGTON AND NELSON IN DOWNING STREET. 
From an Old Engraving. 
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broadsides from 1740 to the present time there 
are countless references to it in that capacity. 


“Dowdy” was precisely the adjective one 
would apply to Downing Street in the old 
days before Sir Gilbert Scott’s stately pile 
on the-south side lent a certain splendour 
to the thoroughfare. The buildings occupied 
by the Foreign Office from 1793 to 1861— 
the period when our foreign policy was most 
active under Pitt, 
Perceval, Can- 
ning, and Pal- 
merston — were 
several tumble- 
down _ buildings 
thrown into one. 
The dilapidation 
was accentuated 
by the fact that 
latterly, when the 
public-house and 
dwellings at 
the King Street 
end of Down- 
ing Street were 
pulled down, the 
adjacent walls 
had to be shored 
up by ~ timber. 
The office 
boasted two main 
entrances — one 
used by the 
Secretary of 
State, the Under 
Secretary, and 
foreign Ambassa- 
dors, the other 
by the clerks and 
the public—and 
two back en- 
trances—one for 
the Minister’s own private use in St. James’s 
Park and the other for the printers and 
binders in Fludyer Street, which ran parallel 
to Downing Street on the south. Sir Edward 
Hertslet, who spent fifty-six years at the 
Foreign Office, tells of the occasional use to 
which the latter exit was put by at least one 
Foreign Secretary, who had many im- 
pecunious friends amongst his acquaintance, 
whose elusions of bailiffs were often of an 
exciting nature. These were handed each a 
small despatch-bag, and in the guise of 
messengers made their escape by a flank 
movement, while the creditors and their 
agents were assisting the sentinel to stand 
guard in front. The room in which the 
Cabinet Councils were held until 1856 had 
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VIEW OF DOWNING STREST IN 1844. 


(By permiasion of the Proprietors of the “ ITlustrated London News.") 


three windows facing Downing Street, while 
the Secretary of State’s apartment gave into 
the Park. “Certain pretty dressmakers 
living in Fludyer Street ” formed part of the 
outlook of the Foreign Office staff, which in 


those days was certainly rather frivolous. 
“ A mutual recognition generally took place 


every morning. In one of these rooms there 
used to be one gentleman with a round 
head and another with red hair, and should 
the former first open his window, the young 
ladies opposite, who generally worked with 
their windows open, would call out: ‘Good 
morning, Turnips; how’s Carrots?’ and, 
should the latter be the first to appear, 
the salutation would be: ‘Good. morning, 
Carrots ; how’s Turnips ?’ ” 

A favourite diversion of these Downing 
Street clerks was to let down strings of red 
tape (of which commodity there continues to 
be a plentiful supply in Downing Street) 
from the top windows and haul up baskets 
of fruit, especially strawberries, in season. 
On one occasion the red tape was cut, 
doubtless by some reformer, and the printers 
and bookbinders gorged themselves on delli- 
cacies intended for their superiors. Other 
distractions from the cares of official life 
consisted in pea-shooting and throwing water 
over organ-grinders, with occasional donations 
to the same fraternity of red-hot coppers. 
Once an irate musician responded by send- 
ing a large stone hurtling through the Foreign 
Office windows, which narrowly escaped doing 
serious physical injury. At the very top 
of the building were situated the printer and 
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his staff, together with the 
heavy presses and founts of 
type, which threatened to 
plunge through the rickety 
flooring. Here all the print- 
ing of the confidential cor- 
respondence with foreign 
Courts, etc., was done. The 
official printer was Thomas 
Harrison, whose father and 
grandfather before him, 
and son and grandson after 
him, have also printed the 
London Gazette. UHarrison’s 
foreman, or manager, in 
Downing Street was P. S. 
King, who afterwards 
founded an official printing 
firm on his own account. 
Very few typographical mis- 
takes have ever been made 
in the office, and no secrets 
divulged. Once, it is related, 
a despatch relating an interview with a 
foreign Minister wound up by saying that 
“His Excellency had made the following 
filthy remark.” Then followed a statement 
in print, in which the most scrupulous official 
failed to discover any indelicacy. Lord 
Palmerston ordered the original MS. to be 








AN EPISODE OF THE DOWNING STREET RIOTS, 1830. 
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Swett Mos at THE OPENING oF PARLIAMENT.—PuNCH (A 1): 


“Now, then! What's your tittle game? 
D—z—vy: “Our little game. Nothin’—we’'re only 
‘ waiting for a parting.’” 
(By permission of the Proprietors of “ Punch.”) 


scrutinized, when it was found that the 
remark made by the Ambassador was 
not “filthy,” but “ pithy.” 

“In the early Reform riots,” says 
Raikes in his Journal, “a mob ran 
violently into Downing Street and, rush- 
ing up to the sentinel at the door of the 
Foreign Office, cried out, ‘Liberty or 
death !’ upon which the old soldier pre- 
sented his musket and said, ‘ Hands off, 
you fellows! I know nothing about 
liberty, but if you come a step further 
I'll show you what death is !’” 

A somewhat different version of the 
incident is given ina print of the period, 
reproduced on page 378, where, the cli- 
matic conditions being, as they must have 
been in the time of our grandsires, ex- 
ceptionally frigid, the spoken words are 
congealed in the atmosphere, that all 
who run may read. Moreover, the old 
soldier is figured as a rather youthful 
beadle. The decade, 1850-60, was 
particularly fruitful of pictorial refer- 
ences to Downing Street by Punch, two 
examples of which are reproduced on 
this page. The latter of these, in which 
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- three well-known political characters 


have exchanged head-gear, is par- 
ticularly amusing. 

During the railway mania of 1845 
the public-house in Downing Street, 
the Cat and Bagpipes, became cele- 
brated as the scene of singular financial 
and engineering activity. It being 
necessary for plans for new railways to 
be deposited with Government on a 
certain day, legions of promoters and 
draughtsmen invaded:all available pre- 
mises in the vicinity of Whitehall, in 
order to labour diligently at schemes 
and specifications until the last pos- 
sible moment. A drawing of one of 
these gatherings appears in the ///us- 
trated London News of that year. 

The public-house ‘and the row of 
adjoining buildings on the south side 
were pulled down a few years later, and 
in 1861, Sir Gilbert Scott having been 
commissioned to erect new public 
buildings, the old Foreign Office and 
Colonial Office were also razed to the 
ground. The two offices were tem- 
porarily removed to Whitehall Gardens, 
returning on the completion of the new 
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THE TERRACE IN THE GARDENS WHERE LORD BEACONSFIELD USED TO WALK, AND WHERE MR. GLADSTONE 


From a Photo. by} 


building in 1868. How greatly not only 
the south side of Downing Street, but 
the neighbourhood, had been altered may 
be inferred from the fact that formerly no 
fewer than seven streets and alleys lay 
between Downing Street and Parliament 
Square, while now only one—Charles Street 
—remains. The removal of King Street in 
1892 greatly widened Whitehall. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century 
the old Plantations office, which stood at the 
northern extremity of King Street, was exactly 
opposite Downing Street. In 1861 the latter 
ceased to be a cu/ de sac and became a 
thoroughfare from Whitehall 
into St. James’s Park; but 
a part of one of the build- 
ings, to the west of the 
Square, as it was called, still 
remains, and much of the 
north side is to-day as it was 
in Walpole’s time, and, in- 
deed, as Downing built it. 
The small structure num- 
bered 12 is now occupied by 
the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, while Nos. 1 to 9 
vanished when the new 
Treasury buildings were 
erected a century ago. 

In the spacious garden 
of No. 1o Lord Beacons- 
field used occasionally to 
take an airing early in 
the morning, and there Mr. 


WAS FOND OF PLAYING WITH HIS GRANDCHILDREN, 


KNOCKER AT 10, DOWNING STREET, 
From a Photo. 


(W. H. & J. Nelson 


Gladstone was fond of sitting and playing 
with his grandchildren. The old official 
residence—now occupied by Mr. Balfour 
certainly a grim, ugly, sprawling pile, viewed 
from without; but within it is like most 
old London houses, very handsome and 
comfortable. 

When one considers what a celebrated arena 
of political greatness Downing Street has 
been—how the very phrase Downing Street 
has come to imply the power and might 
of England—one is surprised that it does not 
figure to a greater extent in topographical 
history—that no one has taken the trouble 
to pen its memoirs. When 
the American Ambassador, 
Mr. Choate, undertook to 
describe its origin and youth 
in an address delivered a few 
years ago, his hearers were 
almost taken by surprise, and 
after being by far the most 
important street in the king- 
dom since the days of theearly 
Georges, Downing Street 
awoke to find itself famous. 

“There wrote Theo- 
dore Hook, wittily, ‘a fasci 
nation in the air of the little 
cul de sac ; an hour’s inhala- 
tion of its atmosphere affects 
some men with giddiness, 
others with blindness, and 
very frequently with the most 
oblivious forgetfulness.” 
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Things That Get in Our Eyes, 


AS SEEN THROUGH 


THE MICROSCOPE. 


By Frep. W. SAxsy. 


i I.—A FALLING METEOR, 


EW people are aware of the 
fact that we are all constantly 
collecting curious things with- 
out looking for them. There 
are wide-awake collectors who 
go about with their eyes open, 
and they are the very people who make the 
largest collections of specimens which they 
neither see nor want. Big, wide-open eyes 
are excellent dust-traps, and the origin and 
nature of some of the things that get in our 
eyes will come to many as a revelation. — 
Every reader of THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
has seen a meteor—a streak of light passing 
with rapid movement across the darkening 
sky of a winter’s evening. A solid body of 
mineral matter has plunged out of space into 
our atmosphere, and at such a terrific speed 
that the friction of its passage through the 
air has generated sufficient heat to convert 
the mass into a streak of luniinous vapour 
(Vig. 1). Astronomers tell us that, in the 
earlier ages ef the earth’s history, huge 
active volcanoes existed upon its surface, 
and it is quite possible that their fiery 
craters belched up masses of rock with a 
force sufficient to carry them out into space 


SUCH METEORS SUPPLY THE DUST WHICH IS SHOWN MAGNIFIED IN FIG. 2. 


beyond the reach of the earth’s gravitation. 
Under such circumstances the rock masses 
would not fall back again, but would con- 
tinue their flight and take up a path for 


themselves around the sun. Or it may be 
that the volcanoes of the moon, or the 
bursting of a planet countless ages ago, 
caused the presence in space of these curious 
bodies. 

In its great yearly journey round the sun 
the earth crosses the paths of countless of 
these wandering boulders, and sweeps them 
up by the great brush of gravitation. Thou- 
sands of meteors plunge every day into the 
ocean of air which surrounds and screens 
us from this fierce bombardment. As the 
“shells” approach the earthy target at a 
speed ten times swifter than a modern rifle 
can project a bullet, there is little wonder 
that they “go off” into vapour on meeting 
the atmospheric “advance guard” always on 
duty around our fortress. 

But what becomes of the vapour? The 
luminous particles soon cool down in the 
cold upper regions of the air, and in the act 
of condensation the particles arrange them- 
selves into countless tiny, spherical, shot-like 
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FIG. 2.—-METEORIC DUST. 


pellets, too small for 
the unaided eye to 
see. The meteor 
has, in fact, been 
converted into 
meteoric dust (Fig. 
2), which falls un- 
perceived in a gentle 
shower upon the 
earth. 

In the very act of 
looking up at the 
fleeting spectacle of 
a fiery orb, the 
reader with the big, 
wide-open eyes may 
easily receive in one 
of his own orbs a ria. 
tiny sphere from 
afar, that was produced in a glowing streak 
of light like the one he is admiring. 

Meteoric dust is ever falling, and upon all 
parts of our planet. The little spheres have 
been found upon the decks of ships far out 
at sea, in all the deserts of the earth, and on 
the tops of snow-clad mountains. Dredgings 
brought up from the silent depths of the 
ocean give testimony of their universal 
presence. The particles all contain iron, and 
are easily collected by the magnet from the 
roof of any outhouse or other place exposed 
directly to the sky. They are very small, 
measuring from 345 to $5 Of an inch in 
diameter, and vary in colour from bright steel- 
blue to red, the latter indicating a more 
oxidized condition. 

Each tiny sphere that falls so gently from 
the sky has a wondrous story to tell—a true 
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“romance of worlds,” far exceeding in the 
marvellousness of its character the highest 
flights of human thought or the wildest 
dreams of excited imagination. 

Even the volcanoes of to-day are “ throw- 
ing dust in our eyes,” but of another kind. 
During the great eruptions of Krakatoa in 
Java, and more recently of Mont Pelée in 
the West Indies, thousands of tons of lava in 
the form of minute fragments have been 
flung into our atmosphere. The smaller 
particles have been carried in the upper 
currents of the air several times round the 
earth, and our glorious sunsets and strange 
colours and haloes sometimes seen round 
sun and moon are largely due to suspended 
dust. 

It will be remembered how the gallant 
survivors of the Roddam were all but 

smothered in their 
escape from the 
West Indian erup- 
tion by volcanic 
dust which got into 
their ears, nostrils, 
and eyes. Fig. 3 is 
a photograph of it 
taken through a 
microscope. 

People who live 
on ships are some- 
times pelted with 
dust of quite a dif- 
ferent kind. Fig. 4 is 
a photograph of some 
microscopic flinty 
skeletons of beau- 
tiful plants called 


3-——-VOLCANIC DUST. 


FIG. 4.——-THE FLINTY SHELLS OF DIATOMS, 





THINGS THAT GET IN OUR EYES. 


“diatoms.” These tiny plants live in both 
salt and fresh water, and occur in enormous 
numbers in some localities. Occasionally 
water-courses and inundated areas dry up, 
and the flinty shells of the diatoms which 
there are 
blown about as 
dust. There are 
several instances on 
record of diatom- 
aceous dust-falls at 
sea. During the 
thickest part of the 
fall the sailors have 
experienced much 
pain in their eyes, 
the inflammation 
being caused by the 
little flinty shells. 
In China, and also 
in America, there 
are large tracts of 
country covered 
inches deep with a 
dry, dusty deposit 
called ‘‘loess,”’ 
which is known to 
contain many diatom shells and other flinty 
remains. 

The great deserts of Arabia contribute their 
share of things that get in our eyes.. Blind- 
ing sand-storms of great magnitude and long 
duration often fall 
mercilessly upon the 
traveller in the Great 
Sahara. Carried on 
hot winds these tiny 
grains inflict much 
suffering on man 
and beast, and are 
largely the cause of 
blindness so com- 
mon in the East. 
Our photograph 
(Fig. 5) shows the 
difference in_ size 
and shape of desert 
and sea sand. The 
wind-blown grains 
on the left are the 
smaller and rounder, 
having suffered more 
frequent and violent 
collisions than is 
the case with the water-borne grains. 
magnification of both kinds is the same. 

In the great pine forests of Canada, and 
in other parts of the world, dust-storms of 
quite an original character are regularly ex- 
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FIG. 6.—PINE POLLEN. 
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perienced. The pine trees depend upon the 
wind for the carrying of their pollen. The 
tiny yellow grains, of which Fig. 6 is a photo- 
graph, are the means appointed by Nature 
for the fertilization of the seed. For carrying 
the pollen of flower- 
ing plants, the ser- 
vices of insects are 
solicited with per- 
fume and nectar, 
but the pine tree 
has no gaudy 
flowers to attract 
insects, and trusts 
perforce to the 
kindly aid of the 
passing breeze to 
carry the precious 
grains. In the case 
of all wind-borne 
pollens, the number 
lost is enormous 
when compared with 
the few that are 
required to per- 
petuate the species. 
So solicitous is 
Nature that pine trees shall survive that 
she has endowed them with surprising 
powers of pollen production, and millions 
of grains are flung into the air in the hope 
that a few shall accomplish the purpose for 
which they were 
sent. 

During the time 
when the pollen -is 
falling in the forest 
it is quite a com- 
mon thing to see 
small streams 
choked up with it, 
and the woodman 
with his spade has 
to clear from the 
door of his hut 
deep drifts com- 
posed of these 
grains, just as we 
deal with accumu- 
lations of snow in 
the winter time. 
It produces little 
inconvenience when 
blown into the eyes, 
as the grains are not angular and have no 
sharp spines. 

Fig. 7 is a photograph of two scales from 
the wing of a butterfly. Probably every 
rambler in the country during the summer 
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months gets one or more of these beautiful 
things in his eyes. The scales are really 
modified hairs, flattened out so as to better 
clothe and protect the insect. They are 
attached by a very slender quill, in which 
respect they greatly resemble the feathers of 
birds. Many scales are shed during flight, 
especially when the mature insect has just 
emerged from the pupa. Different species 
of butterflies often fight together like game- 
birds, and lose their tempers and their 
“ feathers ” too. 

Upon the surface of the scale there 
will be seen a number of parallel lines com- 
posed of rows of dots. The brilliant hues 
seen upon the butterfly’s wings depend not 
upon any coloured pigment present, but 
upon these microscopic markings. As the 
light falls upon the scales it is partly 


absorbed and partly reflected by these innu- 
merable dots ; according to their structure 
and arrangement so the reflected light will 
be red, blue, green, etc., as the case may be. 
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Here is a speck of dust so delicate, small, 
and soft that even the human eye, with all 
its wondrous sensitiveness, cannot feel its 
presence ; yet upon the surface of it Nature 
has..found sufficient room to elaborate all 
that-wondrous detail. Apply to it the very 
highest power of magnification the hand of 
man can produce, and behold “ perfection ” 
—inimitable and sublime. 

There are many other interesting and 
wonderful things that get in our eyes. The 
particles so obtained during the lifetime of a 
traveller would include fragments of every- 
thing he had seen. In the mighty laboratory 
of Nature the giant forces are ever at work 
upon the material particles of a boundless 
universe—elaborating, disintegrating, recon- 
structing in one glorious cycle of unending 
change. 

** A grain, a mote, a gnat, a wandering hair,” 

True and eternal as the stars that burn ; 

Thus shall the fragments to the spheres declare : 

** Of dust thou art, to dust thou shalt return.” 


SCALES FROM THE WING OF A BUTTERFLY. 
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said the 

VY hee eat with a hard 

laugh. “ mf! Don’t talk to 

me about gratitoode; I’ve 

seen too much of it. If 

people wot I’ve helped in 

my time ’ad only done arf their dooty—arf, 

mind you—I should be riding in my 
carriage.” 

Forgetful of the limitations of soap-boxes 
he attempted to illustrate his remark by 
lolling, and nearly went over backwards. 
Recovering himself by an effort he gazed 
sternly across the river and smoked fiercely. 
It was evident that he was brooding over an 
ill-used past. 

’‘Arry Thomson was one of them, he 
said, at last. For over six months I wrote 
- ‘is love-letters for him, ’e being an 
ggernerant sort of man and only being able 
: do the kisses at the end, which he always 
insisted on doing ’imself : being jealous. Only 
three weeks arter he was married ’e come up 
to where I was standing one day and set 

Vol. xxix.—49. 


about me without saying a word. I was a 
single man at the time and I didn’t under- 
stand it. My idea was that he ’ad gone mad, 
and, being pretty artful and always ’aving 
a horror of mad people, I let ’im chase me 
into a police-station. Leastways, I would 
ha’ let ’im, but he didn’t come, and I ail 
but got fourteen days for being drunk and 
disorderly. 

Then there was Bill Clark. He ’ad been 
keeping comp’ny with a gal and got tired of 
it, and to oblige ’im I went to her and told 
‘er he was a married man with five children. 
Bill was as pleased as Punch at fust, but as 
soon as she took up with another chap he 
came round to see me and said as I'd ruined 
his life. We ’ad words about it—naturally— 
and I did ruin it then to the extent of a 
couple o’ ribs. I went to see ‘im in the 
horsepittle—a place I’ve always been fond of 
—and the langwidge he used to me was so 
bad that they sent for the Sister to ’ear it. 

That’s on’y two out of dozens I could 
name. Arf the unpleasantnesses in my life 
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‘ave come out of doing kindnesses to people, 
and all the gratitoode I’ve ’ad for it I could 
put in a pint-pot with a pint o’ beer already 
in it. 

The only case o’ real gratitoode I ever 
heard of ’appened to a shipmate o’ mine—a 
young chap named Bob Evans. Coming 
home from Auckland in a barque called the 
Dragon Fly he fell overboard, and another 
chap named George Crofts, one o’ the best 
swimmers I ever knew, went overboard arter 
‘im and saved his life. 

We was hardly moving at the time, and 
the sea was like a duck pond, but to ’ear 
Bob Evans talk you’d ha’ thought that 
George Crofts was the bravest-’arted chap 
that ever lived. He ’adn’t liked him afore, 
same as the rest of us, George being a sly, 
mean sort o’ chap; but arter George ’ad 
saved his life ’e couldn’t praise ’im enough. 
He said that so long as he ’ad a crust George 
should share it, and wotever George asked 
‘im he should have. 

The unfortnit part of it was that George 
took ’im at his word, and all the rest of the 
vy'ge he acted as though Bob belonged to 
‘im, and by the time we got into the London 
river Bob couldn’t call his soul ’is own. He 
used to take a room when he was ashore and 


live very steady, as ’e was saving up to get 
married, and as soon as he found that out 
George invited ’imself to stay with him. 

“It won’t cost you a bit more,” he ses, 
“not if you work it properly.” 

Bob didn’t work it properly, but George 
having saved ’is life, and never letting ’im 


forget it, he didn’t like to tell him so. He 
thought he’d let ’im see gradual that he’d got 
to be careful because of ’is gal, and the fust 
evening they was ashore ’e took ’im along 
with ’im there to tea. 

Gerty Mitchell—that was the gal’s name— 
‘adn’t heard of Bob’s accident, and when she 
did she gave a little scream and, putting ’er 
arms round his neck, began to kiss ‘im right 
in front of George and her mother. 

“You ought to give him one too,” ses 
Mrs. Mitchell, pointing to George. 

George wiped ‘is mouth on the back of his 
‘and, but Gerty pretended not to ’ear. 

“Fancy if you’d been drownded !” 
hugging Bob agin. 

“He was pretty near,” ses George, shaking 
his ’ead. “I’m a pore swimmer, but I made 
up my mind either to save ‘im or else go 
down to a watery grave myself.” 

He wiped his mouth on the back of his 
‘and agin, but all the notice Gerty took of it 
was to send her young brother Ted out for 


she ses, 
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some beer. Then they all ’ad supper together, 
and Mrs. Mitchell drank good luck to 
George in a glass o’ beer, and said she ’oped 
that ’er own boy would grow up like him. 
“Let ‘im grow up a good and brave man, 
that’s all I ask,” she ses. “I don’t care 
about ’is looks.” 

“He might ’ave both,” ses George, sharp- 
like. “Why not?” 

Mrs. Mitchell said she supposed he might, 
and then she cuffed young Ted’s ears for 
making a noise while ’e was eating, and then 
cuffed ’im agin for saying that he’d finished 
is supper five minutes ago. 

George and Bob walked ’ome together, and 
all the way there George said wot a pretty gal 
Gerty was and ‘ow lucky it was for Bob that 
he ’adn’t been drownded. He went round to 
tea with ’im the next day to Mrs. Mitchell’s, 
and arter tea, when Bob and Gerty said they 
was going out to spend the evening together, 
got ‘imself asked too. 

They took a tram-car and went to a music- 
hall, and Bob paid for the three of ’em. 
George never seemed to think of putting his 
‘and in his pocket, and even arter the music- 
hall, when they all went into a shop and ’ad 
stewed eels, he let Bob pay. 

As I said afore, Bob Evans was chock- 
full of gratefulness, and it seemed only fair 
that he shouldn’t grumble at spending a 
little over the man wot ’ad risked ’is life to 
save his ; but wot with keeping George at his 
room, and paying for ’im every time they went 
out, he was spending a lot more money than 
’e could afford. 

“You're on’y young once, Bob,” George 
said to him when ’e made a remark one 
arternoon as to the fast way his money was 
going, “and if it hadn’t ha’ been for me you’d 
never ‘ave lived to grow old.” 

Wot with spending the money and always 
‘aving George with them when they went out, 
it wasn’t long afore Bob and Gerty ’ad a 
quarrel. “I don’t like a pore-spirited man,” 
she ses. “ Two’s company and three’s none, 
and, besides, why can’t he pay for ’imself? 
He’s big enough. Why should you spend 
your money on ’im? He never pays a 
farthing.” 

Bob explained that he couldn’t say any- 
thing because ’e owed his life to George, but 
’e might as well ’ave talked to a lamp-post. 
The more he argued the more angry Gerty 
got, and at last she ses, “Two's company 
and three’s none, and if you and me can't go 
out without George Crofts, then me and ‘im 
‘ll go out without you.” 

She was as good as her word, too, and the 
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next night, while Bob ’ad gone out to get 
some ’bacca, she went off alone with George. 
It was ten o’clock afore they came back agin, 
and Gerty’s eyes were all shining and ’er 
cheeks as pink as roses. She shut ’er 
mother up like a concertina the moment 
she began to find fault with ’er, and at supper 
she sat next to George and laughed at every- 
thing ’e said. 

George and Bob walked all the way ’ome 
arter supper without saying a word, but arter 
they got up to their room George took a 
side-look at Bob, and then he ses, sudden- 
like, “‘ Look ’ere! I saved your life, didn’t I?” 

“You did,” ses Bob, “and I thank you 
for it.” 

“T saved your life,” ses George agin, 
very solemn. “If it hadn’t ha’ been for me 
you couldn’t ha’ married anybody.” 

“ That’s true,” ses Bob. 

“ Me and Gerty ’ave been having a talk,” 
ses George, bending down to undo his boots. 
“ We've been getting on very well together ; 
you can’t ’elp your feelings, and the long and 
the short of it is, the pore gal has fallen in 
love with me.” 

Bob didn’t say a word. 

“If you look at it this way it’s fair enough,” 
ses George. “I 
gave you your life 
and you give me 
your gal. We're 
quits now. You 
don’t owe me any- 
thing and I don’t 
‘owe you anything. 
That’s the way 
Gerty puts it, and 
she told me to tell 
you so.” 

“If —if she 
don’t want me I’m 
agreeable,” ses 
Bob, in a choking 
voice. “ We'll call 
it quits, and next 
time I tumble 
overboard I ’ope 
you won’t be 
handy.” 

He took Gerty’s 
photygraph out of 
is box and handed 
it to George. 
“ You’ve got more 
right to it -now 
than wot I ’ave,” 
he sap. #3] 
sha’n’t go round 
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there any more ; I shall look out for a ship 
to-morrow.” 

George Crofts said that perhaps it was the 
best thing he could do, and ’e asked ’im in a 
off-hand sort o’ way ’ow long the room was 
paid up for. 

Mrs. Mitchell ’ad a few words to say about 
it next day, but Gerty told ’er to save ’er 
breath for walking upstairs. The on’y thing 
that George didn’t like when they went out 
was that young Ted was with them, but Gerty 
said she preferred it till she knew ’im better ; 
and she ’ad so much to say about his noble 
behaviour in saving life that George gave 
way. They went out looking at the shops, 
George thinking that that was the cheapest 
way of spending an evening, and they were 
as happy as possible till Gerty saw a brooch 
she liked so much in a window that he 
couldn’t get ’er away. 


“It zs a beauty,” she ses. “I don’t know 


when I’ve seen a brooch I liked better. 
Look here! Let’s all guess the price and then 
go in and see who’s right.” 

They ’ad their guesses, and then they went 
in and asked, and as soon as Gerty found 
that it was only three-and-sixpence she began 
to feel in her pocket for ’er purse, just like 


“* GEORGE, MAKE ‘IM BEG MY PARDON.” 
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your wife does when you go out with ’er, 
knowing all the time that it’s on the mantel- 
piece with twopence-ha’penny and a cough 
lozenge in it. 

“T must ha’ left it at ’ome,” she ses, look- 
ing at George. 

“Just wot I’ve done,” ses George, arter 
patting is pockets. 

Gerty bit ’er lips and, for a minute or two, 
be civil to George she could not. Then she 
gave a little smile and took ’is arm agin, and 
they walked on talking and laughing till she 
turned round of a sudden and asked a big 
chap as was passing wot ’e was shoving 
er for. 

“Shoving you?” ses he. “Wot do you 
think I want to shove you for?” 

“ Don’t you talk to me,” ses Gerty, firing 
up. “George, make ’im beg my pardon.” 

“You ought to be more careful,” ses 
George, in a gentle sort 0’ way. 

** Make ‘im beg my pardon,” ses Gerty, 
stamping ‘er foot; “if he don’t, knock ’im 
down.” 

“Yes, knock ’im down,” ses the big man, 
taking hold o’ George’s cap and rumpling his 
’air. 

Pore George, who was never much good 
with his fists, hit ’im in the chest, and the 
next moment he was on ’is back in the 
middle o’ the road wondering wot had 
‘appened to im. By the time ’e got up the 
other man was arf a mile away ; and young 
Ted stepped up and wiped ‘im down with a 
pocket-’andkerchief while Gerty explained to 
‘im ’ow she saw ‘im slip on a piece o’ banana 
peel. 

“It’s ’ard lines,” she ses; “but never 
mind, you frightened ‘im away, and I don’t 
wonder at it. You do look terrible when 
you’re angry, George ; I didn’t know you.” 

She praised ’im all the way ’ome, and if it 
‘adn’t been for his mouth and nose George 
would ‘ave enjoyed it more than ’e did. She 
told ’er mother how ’e had flown at a big 
man wot ’ad insulted her, and Mrs. Mitchell 
shook her ’ead at ’im and said his bold spirit 
would lead ’im into trouble afore he ’ad 
done. 

They didn’t seem to be able to make 
enough of ‘im, and next day when he went 
round Gerty was so upset at the sight of ’is 
bruises that he thought she was going to cry. 
When he had ’ad his tea she gave ’im a cigar 
she had bought for ‘im herself, and when he 
‘ad finished smoking it she smiled at him, and 
said that she was going to take ‘im out for a 
pleasant evening to try and make up to ’im 
for wot he ’ad suffered for ’er. 
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“We're all going to stand treat to each 
other,” she ses. “ Bob always would insist 
on paying for everything, but I like to feel a 
bit independent. Give and take—that’s the 
way I like to do things.” 

“ There’s nothing like being independent,” 
ses George. “ Bob ought to ha’ known that.” 

“I’m sure it’s the best plan,” ses Gerty. 
“Now, get your ‘at on. We're going to a 
theayter, and Ted shall pay the ’bus fares.” 

George wanted to ask about the theayter, 
but ’e didn’t like to, and arter Gerty was 
dressed they went out and Ted paid the ’bus 
fares like a man. 

“Here you are,” ses Gerty, as the "bus 
stopped outside the theayter. “Hurry up 
and get the tickets, George ; ask for three 
upper circles.” 

She bustled George up to the pay place, 
and as soon as she ’ad picked out the seats 
she grabbed ’old of the tickets and told 
George to make haste. 

“Twelve shillings it is,” ses the man, as 
George put down arf a crown. 

“Twelve ?” ses George, beginning to 
stammer. “Twelve? Twelve? Twel——?” 

“Twelve shillings,” ses the man; “three 
upper circles you've ’ad.” 

George was going to fetch Gerty back and 
‘ave cheaper seats, but she ’ad gone inside 
with young Ted, and at last, arter making an 
awful fuss, he paid the rest o’ the money and 
rushed in arter her, arf crazy at the idea o’ 
spending so much money. 

“* Make ’aste,” ses Gerty, afore he could say 
anything ; “the band ’as just begun.” 

She started running upstairs, and she was 
so excited that, when they got their seats and 
George started complaining about the price, 
she didn’t pay any attention to wot he was 
saying, but kept pointing out ladies’ dresses 
to ’im in wispers and wondering wot they 
‘ad paid for them. George gave it up at last, 
and then he sat wondering whether he ’ad 
done right arter all in taking Bob’s gal away 
from him. 

Gerty enjoyed it very much, but when the 
curtain came down after the first. act she 
leaned back in her chair and looked up at 
George and said she felt faint and thought 
she’d like to ’ave an ice-cream. “And you 
‘ave one too, dear,” she ses, when young Ted 
‘ad got up and beckoned to the gal, “and 
Ted ’ud like one too, I’m sure.” 

She put her ’ead on George’s shoulder and 
looked up at ‘im. Then she put her ’and on 
his and stroked it, and George, reckoning 
that arter all ice-creams were on’y a ha’penny 
or at the most a penny each, altered ‘'s 
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mind about not spending any more money 
and ordered three. 

The way he carried on when the gal said 
they was three shillings was alarming. At 
fust ’e thought she was ‘aving a joke with ’im, 
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fortunately just as ’e got ‘is voice back the 
curtain went up agin, and everybody said, 
“sh!” 

He couldn’t enjoy the play at all, ’e was so 
upset, and he began to see more than ever 


“THE WAY HE CARRIED ON WHEN THE GAL SAID THEY WAS THREE SHILLINGS WAS ALARMING.” 


and it took another gal and the fireman and 
an old gentleman wot was sitting behind ’im 
to persuade ’im different. He was so upset 
that ’e couldn’t eat his arter paying for it, and 
Ted and Gerty had to finish it for ’im. 

“They’re expensive, but they’re worth the 
money,” ses Gerty. “ You are good to me, 
George. I could go on eating ’em all night, 
but you mustn’t fling your money away like 
this always.” 

“T’'ll see to that,” ses George, very bitter. 
“T thought we was going to stand treat to 
each other? That was the idea, I under- 
steod.” 

“So we are,” ses Gerty. 
’bus fares, didn’t he ? ” 

“ He did,” ses George, “ wot there was of 
‘em ; but wot about you ?” 

‘ Me?” ses Gerty, drawing her ’ead back 
and staring at ’im. “ Why, ’ave you forgot 
that cigar already, George ?” 

George opened ’is mouth, but ’e couldn’t 
speak a word. He sat looking at ’er and 
making a gasping noise in ‘is throat, and 


“Ted stood the 


‘ow wrong he ’ad been in taking Bob’s gal 
away from ’im. He walked downstairs into 
the street like a man in a dream, with Gerty 
sticking to ‘is arm and young Ted treading on 
is heels behind. 

** Now, you mustn’t waste any more money, 
George,” ses Gerty, when they got outside. 
“We'll walk ’ome.” 

George ’ad got arf a mind to say something 
about a ’bus, but he remembered in time that 
very likely young Ted hadn’t got any more 
money. Then Gerty said she knew a short 
cut, and she took them, walking along little 
dark, narrow streets and places, until at last} 
just as George thought they must be pretty 
near ’ome, she began to dab her eyes with ’er 
pocket-’andkerchief and say she’d lost ’er 
way. 

“You two go ’ome and leave me,” she ses, 
arf crying. “I can’t walk another step.” 

“Where are we?” ses George, looking 
round. 

“T don’t know,” ses Gerty. “I couldn't 
tell you if you paid me. I must ’ave taken 
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a wrong turning. Oh, hurrah! 
cab!” 

Afore George could stop ’er she held up 
’er umbrella, and a ’ansom cab, with bells on 
its horse, crossed the road and pulled up in 
front of em. Ted nipped in first and Gerty 
followed ’im. 

“Tell ’im the address, dear, and make 
‘aste and get in,” ses Gerty. 

George told the cabman, and then he got 
in and sat partly.on Ted’s knee, partly on 
Gerty’s umbrella, and mostly on nothing. 


Here’s a_ 
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“’Ow are we to know ’ow many miles it 
is?” he ses, at last. 

“T don’t know,” ses Gerty; “leave it to 
the cabman. It’s his bisness, ain’t it? And 
if ’e don’t know he must suffer for it.” 

There was hardly a soul in Gerty’s road 
when they got there, but afore George ’ad 
settled with the cabman there was a police- 
man moving the crowd on and arf the 
winders in the road up. By the time George 
had paid ’im and the cabman ’ad told him 
wot ’e looked like, Gerty and Ted ’ad 





“AFORE GEORGE HAD SETTLED WITH THE CABMAN THERE WAS A POLICEMAN 
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“You are good to me, George,” ses Gerty, 
touching the back of ’is neck with the brim 
of her hat. “It ain’t often I get a ride in a 
cab. All the time I was keeping company 
with Bob we never ’ad one once. I only 
wish I’d got the money to pay for it.” 

George, who was going to ask a question, 
stopped ’imself, and then he kept striking 
matches and trying to read all about cab 
fares on a bill in front of ’im. 


disappeared indoors, all the lights was out, 
and, in a state o’ mind that won’t bear think- 
ing of, George walked ’ome to his lodging. 

Bob was asleep when he got there, but ’e 
woke ’im up and told ’im about it, and then 
arter a time he said that he thought Bob 
ought to pay arf because he ‘ad saved ‘Is 
life. 

“Cert’nly not,” ses Bob. 
now; that was the arrangement. I 


“We're quits 
only 
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wish it was me spending the money on her ; 
I shouldn’t grumble.” 

George didn’t get a wink o’ sleep all night 
for thinking of the money he ’ad spent, and 
next day when he went round he ’ad almost 
made up ’is mind to tell Bob that if ’e liked 
to pay up the money he could ’ave Gerty 
back ; but she looked so pretty, and praised 
‘im up so much for ’is generosity, that he 
began to think better of it. One thing ’e 
was determined on, and that was never to 
spend money like that agin for fifty Gertys. 

There was a very sensible man there that 
evening that George liked very much. His 
name was Uncle Joe, and when Gerty was 
praising George to ’is face for the money he 
‘ad been spending, Uncle Joe, instead o’ 
looking pleased, shook his ’ead over it. 

“Young people will be young people, I 
know,” he ses, “ but still I don’t approve of 
extravagance. Bob Evans would never ’ave 
spent all that money over you.” 

“Bob Evans ain’t everybody,” ses Mrs. 
Mitchell, standing up for Gerty. 

“He was steady, anyway,” ses Uncle Joe. 
“ Besides, Gerty ought not to ha’ let Mr. 
Crofts spend his money like that. She could 
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mean to be ’ard, but don’t do it no more. 
You are young people, and can’t afford it.” 

“We must ’ave a little pleasure sometimes,’ 
ses Gerty. 

“Yes, I know,” ses Uncle Joe; “but 
there’s moderation in everything. Look 
ere, it’s time somebody paid for Mr. Crofts. 
To-morrow’s Saturday, and, if you like, I'll 
take you all to the Crystal Palace.” 

Gerty jumped up off of ’er chair and kissed 
’im, while Mrs. Mitchell said she knew his 
bark was worse than ’is bite, and asked ’im 
who was wasting his money now? 

“You meet me at London Bridge Station 
at two o'clock,” ses Uncle Joe, getting up to 
go. “It ain’t extravagance for a man as can 
afford it.” 

He shook ’ands with George Crofts and 
went, and, arter George ’ad stayed long 
enough to hear a lot o’ things about Uncle 
Joe which made ’im think they’d get on very 
well together, he went off too. 

They all turned up very early the next 
arternoon, and Gerty was dressed so nice that 
George couldn’t take his eyes off of her. 
Besides her there was Mrs. Mitchell and Ted 
and a friend of ’is named Charlie Smith. 


ea ao 
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“UNCLE JOE CAME RUSHING IN, PUFFING AND BLOWING AS THOUGH HE'D BUST.” 


ha’ prevented it if she’d ha’ put ’er foot down 
and insisted on it.” 

He was so solemn about it that everybody 
began to feel a bit upset, and Gerty borrowed 
Ted’s pocket-’andkerchief, and then wiped ’er 
eyes on the cuff of her dress instead. 

“Well, well,” ses Uncle Joe; “I didn’t 


They waited some time, but Uncle Joe 
didn’t turn up, and they all got looking at the 
clock and talking about it, and ‘oping he 
wouldn’t make ’em miss the train. 

“ Here he comes !” ses Ted, at last. 

Uncle Joe came rushing in, puffing and 
blowing as though he’d bust. “Take ’em 
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on by this train, will you?” he ses, catching 
‘old o’ George by the arm. “I’ve just been 
stopped by a bit o’ business I must do, and 
I'll come on by the next, or as soon arter as 
I can.” 

He rushed off again, puffing and blowing 
his ’ardest, in such a hurry that he forgot to 
give George the money for the tickets. 
However, George borrowed a pencil of Mrs. 
Mitchell in the train, and put down on paper 
‘ow much they cost, and Mrs. Mitchell said 
if George didn’t like to remind ’im she would. 

They left young Ted and Charlie to stay 
near the station when they got to the Palace, 
Uncle Joe ’aving forgotten to say where he'd 
meet ’em, but train arter train came in with- 
out ’im, and at last the two boys gave it up. 

“We're sure to run across im sooner or 
later,” ses Gerty. “ Let’s ’ave something to 
eat ; I’m so hungry.” 

George said something about buns and 
milk, but Gerty took ’im up sharp. ‘Buns 
and milk?” she ses. “Why, uncle would 
never forgive us if we spoilt his treat like 
that.” 

She walked into a refreshment place and 
they ‘ad cold meat and bread and pickles 
and beer and tarts and cheese, till even 
young Ted said he’d ’ad enough, but still 
they couldn’t see any signs of Uncle Joe. 
They went on to the roundabouts to look for 
‘im, and then into all sorts o’ shows at six- 
pence a head, but still there was no signs of 
‘im, and George had ’ad to start on a fresh 
bit o’ paper to put down wot he’d spent. 

“*T suppose he must ha’ been detained on 
important business,” ses Gerty, at last. 

“Unless it’s one of ’is jokes,” ses Mrs. 
Mitchell, shaking her ’ead. ‘ You know wot 
your uncle is, Gerty.” 

“ There now, I never thought o’ that,” ses 
Gerty, with a start ; “ p’r’aps it is.” 

“ Joke ?” ses George, choking and staring 
from one to the other. 

“T was wondering where he’d get the 
money from,” ses Mrs. Mitchell to Gerty. 
“T see it all now ; I never see such a man for 
a bit o’ fun in all my born days. And the 
solemn way he went on last night, too. Why, 
he must ha’ been laughing in ’ts sleeve all the 
time. It’s as good as a play.” 

“Look here!” ses George, ’ardly able to 


speak ; “‘do you mean to tell me he never 
meant to come?” 
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“I’m afraid not,” Ses Mrs. Mitchell, 
“knowing wot he is. But don’t you worry ; 
I'll give ’im a bit o’ my mind when I see 
jm.” 

George Crofts felt as though he’d burst, and 
then ’e got his breath, and the things ’e said 
about Uncle Joe was so awful that Mrs. 
Mitchell told the boys to go away. 

“How dare you talk of my uncle like 
that ?” ses Gerty, firing up. 

“You forget yourself, George,” ses Mrs. 
Mitchell. “You'll like ’im when you get to 
know ‘im better.” 

“Don’t you call me George,” ses George 
Crofts, turning on ’er. “I’ve been done, 
that’s wot I’ve been. I ’ad fourteen pounds 
when I was paid off, and it’s melting like 
butter.” 

‘Well, we’ve enjoyed ourselves,” ses Gerty, 
“and that’s what money was given us for. 
I’m sure those two boys ’ave had a splendid 
time, thanks to you. Don’t go and spoil all 
by a little bit o’ temper.” 

“Temper!” ses George, turning on her. 
“T’ve done with you, I wouldn’t marry you 
if you was the on’y gal in the world. I 
wouldn’t marry you if you paid me.” 

“Oh, indeed!” ses Gerty; “but if you 
think you can get out of it like that you’re 
mistaken. I’ve lost my young man through 
you, and I’m not going to lose you too. I'll 
send my two big cousins round to see you 
to-morrow.” 

“They won’t put up with no nonsense, I 
can tell you,” ses Mrs. Mitchell. 

She called the boys to her, and then she 
and Gerty, arter holding their ’eads very high 
and staring at George, went off and left ‘im 
alone. He went straight off ‘ome, counting 
‘is money all the way and trying to make it 
more, and, arter telling Bob ’ow he’d been 
treated, and trying hard to get ’im to go shares 
in his losses, packed up his things and cleared 
out, all boiling over with temper. 

Bob was so dazed he couldn’t make head 
or tail out of it, but ’e went round to see 
Gerty the first thing next morning, and she 
explained things to him. 

“T don’t know when I’ve enjoyed myself 
so much,” she ses, wiping her eyes, “ but I’ve 
had enough gadding about for once, and if 
you come round this evening we'll have 
a nice quiet time together looking at the 
furniture shops.” 
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HAT the four elements of 
Nature, fire, air, earth, and 
water, to which we have added 
water in its congealed form of 
ice, should be able to produce 
music of their own accord, 
without the intervention of any musical 
instrument or of any musical performer, will 
be news to most people. Our ideas of music 
are so inextricably united with thoughts of 
musicians and carefully rehearsed perform- 
ances that we may be surprised at hearing 
that very good music of a sort is contained 
in the four elements of Nature ; and though 
fire, air, earth, and water could never advance 
so far as to perform a symphony together, 
they can utter very dulcet and varied notes 
on their own account, which may be of 
as much interest as those organized and 
elaborate tapestries of sound which we call 
symphonies and concertos. 





THE MUSIC OF FIRE. 

Fire would certainly seem to be the last of 
the four elements likely to yield musical 
sound, although it is the first we have 
elected to hear. The hot, destructive element 
appears the very reverse of musical in every 
respect, yet the simplest of all possible tests 
will show fire to be a very earnest musician. 
Take a lighted candle and blow gently against 
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the flame. You will hear a peculiar fluttering 
sound. That fluttering sound is fire’s first 
attempt at music. It is fire practising, so to 
speak, and making occasional errors: in its 
practice. 

Now, suppose we allow fire to continue its 
practice and give it every possible chance of 
displaying its power. Instead of the unsteady 
breath of our lips let us employ thesteady blast 
of a blow-pipe. Instead of the pale and flicker- 
ing light of a candle let us use the bright an 
ardent glare of a chemist’s lamp. Now 
apply the same process to the fire before you, 
and beneath the breath of the blow-pipe the 
fire, instead of feebly fluttering, will give 
utterance to a roar, and from a roar will 
rise to a distinct musical tone. You have 
often heard the fire roaring up your chimney. 
It is the fire attempting to sing. When you 
have a lamp and a blow-pipe—that is to say, 
when you can give fire fair play—you can 
make it sing in earnest. 

Here is another test which can be as 
advantageously tried as the former. 

Take a gas-burner, or, let us say, a ring- 
burner with twenty eight orifices. Plaee over 
it a tube of tin or glass, such as may 
easily be procured, about five feet long 
and two and a half inches in diameter. 
Directly you place your tube over the flame 
you will find the fire begin to flutter, and in 
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height of twenty - four 
inches, we achieve such 
a flame as the one indi- 
cated. The effect of 
sound upon this flame is 
most remarkable. Jingle 
a bunch of keys near 
it, and the flame bursts 
into a loud, hoarse roar, 
imitative of the jingling. 
Crumple a little piece 
of paper, and the flame 
shivers and shakes like 
an aspen leaf. Holda 
watch near it, and at 
ae } every tick it cowers. 
Bvrrury pyrye-sy Drop a sixpence a few 
ja oe yards off, and the jingle 
knocks the flame down 
flat. 
THE MUSIC OF AIR. 


a moment or two it will 
burst into a bright, clear, 
musical tone. It sings. 
There is no other word 
to express the sound. 
The flame sings. All 
its warm, glittering body 
seems filled with har- 
monious sound, which 
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The music of air is 
altogether a more popu- 
lar form of music than 
thrills from it in that of fire, and has been 


PROFESSOR WHEATSTONE’S GAS-JET ORGAN, 


the purest music. 

More than this, 
not only can we 
produce musical 
notes from the 
flame, but we can 
produce whatever 
musical notes we 
like by varying the 
length of the tube ; 
we can bring out 
each note of the 


SINGING FLAMES, 


scale in turn, with all the 
sharps and flats. In fact, 
Professor Wheatstone manu- 
factured an organ on this 
principle, of which an illus- 
tration is reproduced. 

Fire, in fact, is far from 
being an unmusical element, 
and is one of the most tage of by 
sensitive of all elements to various ways. 


—SHOWING THE EFFECT ON THE 
FLAME CAUSED BY JINGLING A 
BUNCH OF KEYS. 


observed and taken advan 
mankind in 
The Malays 


the influence and sympathy 
of sound. We can produce 
sensitive flames, which re- 
spond in a quaint and 
whimsical manner to every 
sound which is made round 
them. By taking a steatite 
burner and making a long 
flame issue from it to the 


A SENSITIVE FLAME— 


have been so struck by the 
artless melody of the air 
that they have invented 
what we may call the 
“ A£Zolian flute” to preserve 
and utter this melody to 
perfection. They take a 
field of young bamboos, 
which lies in an exposed, 
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breezy place, and bore holes through the 
stalks. ‘These holes are drilled in such a 
way and at such angles that the wind shall 
catch them in various manners. When the 
wind blows a harmonious rustling is wafted 
across the field, of wonderful beauty and of 
constantly changing variety. The A®olian 
harp which we place outside our windows in 
the night-time is another example of an 
instrument which gives the 
unpremeditated and untram- 
melled music of the wind. 
Let us go deeper into 
Nature than the com- 
pany of any instru- 
ment whatever will 
allow. The music 
of the wind, when we 
hear it on the com- 
mon or roaring in a 
glade on some moun- 
tain side, is much 
more grand and more 
majestic than the 
futtis of any orches- 
tra. ‘The music of 
the wind is most 
najestic in its loud, 
sonorous volume, but 
most perceptible and 
analyzable to our ear 
when its vibrations 
unite in that long- 
drawn note of shrill- 
ness which we call 
the whistle. The 
pitch of the wind’s 
whistle is, as a rule, 
on one favourite note 
B natural. ‘Though, 
of course, other 
pitches may be 
named as_ possible 
ones, yet to our experience none are so 
common as this. Starting from this as a 
tonic, the wind rises, as the blast increases, 
to E. Then it sinks back again to the B, 
and falls subsequently to F. In the mean- 
time, between these prominent pitches of the 
fourth above and the fourth below, the wind 
in its whistle covers every diatonic and chro- 
natic interval between. 
he effect is precisely the same as if the 
notes indicated were struck on the violin, 
and between -each the fingers were drawn 
owly up and down the string, so as to give 
| the intervening gradations of tone that 
betwixt the chosen points. <A_ similar 
lustration of the music of air we might draw 
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from the sound of thunder, which is the bass 
of Nature, and so low that it is considerably 
beneath the lowest tone produced in an 
orchestra. ‘Thunder offers the best illustra- 
tion of the musical diminuendo to be found 
in the universe. After the first clap is over 
the ear pursues with pleasure the gradual 
rolling away, the slow fainting of the peal, 
until at immeasurable distance 1t sinks into 
silence. 
THE MUSIC OF 
RARTH. 


At first sight 
the title of this 
section might 
seem to be a 
misnomer, for it 
may naturally be 
asked, How can 
earth produce 
music ? We reply 
that earth has 
produced and 
does produce in 
many parts of 
the world the 
sweetest and the 

purest music. Take 
a porcelain cup, strike 
it with your knuckle, 
and listen to the 
sound. Is not that 
the sound of earth? 
Undoubtedly so. And 
in the land that is 
so famed for its porce 
lain and its pottery 
that all such ware is 
named after the 
country, earth is so 
highly appreciated as 
a material for musical 
instruments that the musical system of China 
reckons “the music of earth” as one of the 
leading eight sub-divisions. 

“How is the music of earth to be 
obtained ?” ask the Chinese theorists. ‘“ How 
from earth may we extract divine harmonious 
tone, which may captivate the ears of 
maidens and may emit dulcet notes 
superior to the sweet voice of the nightin- 
gale ?” 

“Firstly,” they answer, “it must be 
extracted by washing. the earth in several 
waters, so as to purify the divine earth of 
those base ingredients which the Spirit of 
Evil has thrust in and caused to be inter 
mingled with the pure soil.” Not to occupy 
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too much space with the poetical effusions of 
Chinese hyperbole, let us describe how the 
utilization of earth for the purposes of musical 
instruments is accomplished. <A _ certain 
quantity of earth is taken, the finest that can 
be got. It is made still finer by being 
washed in several waters, and then is worked 
into the consistency of liquid mud. ‘Two 
eggs, one of a goose, the other of a hen, are 
then taken, and the liquid mud is thrown 
over these and allowed to set. When it 
has become hard the egg on the inside is 
broken and picked out, and‘an exact mould 
of the egg in earth remains. The opening 
made at the end for the purpose of extract- 
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ing the egg is next enlarged to serve as a 
mouthpiece, and five holes are pierced in the 


loam, three in front and two at the back. 
By this means and by blowing through the 
aperture the Chinese scale of five notes is 
produced, and the sound of earth is rendered 
audible to the delighted ear of the Celestials. 
A more primitive method of producing the 
sound of earth is to construct vases of earth 
in the shape of drums, which are beaten with 
drum-sticks and are thus enabled to give, 
though without musical cadences, the much- 
loved sound of earth. 

But, secondly, according to the Chinese 
theorists, the melody of earth may be revealed 
to the ear of man “ by digging in the earth.” 
This direction to dig in the earth alludes to 
the digging up of musical stones, of which 
the Chinese are marvellously fond, and out 
of which they construct large and elaborate 
organs. The sound of -stone they extol as 
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one of the most brilliant and bright in 
Nature ; and certainly, to listen to a stone 
organ played by a skilful Chinese musician, 
as the writer has done, is to be aware of a 
remarkable beauty of musical sound rarely 
met with in our more tart and crisp instru- 
ments of the West. 

Not all stones are capable of being em- 
ployed for the purpose of stone organs, but 
only a special variety. These stones are 
dug with great care out of quarries which 
often form a State monopoly, and are cut 
and sliced to the desired shape and thickness. 
The slicing is done for the purpose of 
tuning. A little piece cut off the end, ora 

shave off the back, will 

convert one of the musical 

stones from E to G, or 

from E flat to C sharp ; and 

the greatest care and dis- 

crimination have to be 

exercised to ensure the 

proper treatment of the 

stones for musical purposes. 

The common shape and 

size of the stones is that of 

a carpenter’s square, but 

for the bands of the great 

and for the instruments of 

prominent performers the 

stones are sculptured and 

carved into all sorts of 

fantastic patterns. They 

are cut into the shape of 

hearts, bells, shields, fishes, 

bats, plates, and men’s 

faces, and the tone is not 

supposed to be diminished 

or impaired in any way by the fancy of the 

carver. The stones are of all colours, the 

best being whey-coloured, while the remainder 

are light blue, yellow, orange, red, greenish 
white, dark green, ash grey, and chestnut. 

These stones are hung up on large frames, 
each stone as it hangs representing one note 
of the scale. The performer, armed with a 
mallet covered with some soft substance, 
walks along in front of the frame, and strikes 
stone after stone according to the melody 
which he wishes to execute. The care and 
exactitude which the Chinese exhibit in the 
structure of these organs, and in the selection 
of the stones, would astonish English organ- 
builders, if we had the space to enter 
minutely into the matter here. Not only are 
the stones dug out of the earth with great 
care, but searchers are especially employed 
to wander along the banks of rivers, and 
to pick up a certain kind of stone, which 
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may be found occasionally, which has been 
rejected by the water, after having lain a 
long time in the stream. The stones thus 
found on the banks of the River Yu are 
esteemed the best, owing to the great heat 
of the sun which shines on the banks of 
that river, and to peculiar variations of 
atmosphere which occur there. ‘These par- 
ticular stones, which have been celebrated 
in all ages in Chinese poetry, acquire an 
extreme hardness owing to the causes 
specified, and give a_ brighter, clearer, 
purer, and smarter sound than any others 
“excelling” (in the language of Chinese 
hyperbole) “all other stones that are either 
in the bosom of the earth, or in the depths 
of the sea, or in conglomerate, or in detached 
pieces, or even those that are quarried from 
strata in the solid rock.” 

Passing from the Chinese and _ their 
laborious and often clumsy way of extract- 
ing the music of earth, let us notice another 
attempt of a neater and more ingenious kind, 
which made in the heart of cultured 
Paris by a French philosopher named 
Chladni. In an_ extraordinary manner 
Chladni demonstrated that earth was pecu- 
liarly susceptible of musical impression, and 
his demonstration was as follows. 

Taking a little sand he scattered it on a 
plate, specially constructed and made of a 
resonant substance, and across the edge of 
the plate he drew a bow producing a musical 
note. Immediately the sand took a strange 
and unexpected pattern, yet a pattern of 
untold symmetry. He then produced a 


was 
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fresh note, and a fresh pattern was formed of 
the sand. He continued to sound different 
notes, and every time the sand, like the frag- 
ments of glass in a kaleidoscope, leapt to 
new and symmetrical forms. 

THE MUSIC 


OF WATER. 


Water has its music in like manner, and 
music, too, of a peculiarly sweet, romantic, 
and varied character. ‘To hear the melody 
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of water aright, sit on a bridge on a moonlit 
evening, when all the world around you is 
still, and drop pebbles one by one into a slow- 


rolling rivulet beneath. Listen to the sound 
and you will hear in its purest tone the 
melody of water. Mark the crisp staccato 
note of the water as the pebble enters it, and 
the full, copious tone as the stone buries 
itself in its depths. 

To hear the melody of water in another of 
its beautiful modifications, listen to the ripple 
of a plashy brook. ‘Trace a rivulet running 
over pebbles, and follow it from its wild and 
lonely home amid the arches of a forest till 
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humbler and tamer scenes intervene to 
deprive it of its romance by deeper channels 
and wider waves. While gurgling in shallow 
places, over pebbles and tiny boulders, it 
pipes in shrill treble. A group of little rocks 
and a deeper trough of stream change the 
treble to a hoarse tenor. We may hear the 
change, if we please, most noticeably. The 
pitch sinks several tones. 

No less beautiful is the melody of a sharp 
shower of rain beating on flagstones, or 
pelting down on the dry leaves of a forest 
or the dry soil of a heath. Rain has its 
rhythm to an attentive ear. And we must 
add, in like manner, that a brook or rivulet 
has its trill—in fact, among all the sounds of 
Nature, the ripple of a rivulet approaches 
most nearly to that delightful ornament of 
artificial song, the trill or shake, which forms 
such a charm in the ditties of birds and 
serves as a decoration to the cadences of 
great vocalists. 

Now passing from illustrations of melody 
or rhythm in water, as given by Nature 
herself, let us consider the extraordinary 
attempts made by man to reproduce the 
beautiful sound of water in an instrument of 
art. The sound of the splash, which may 
seem homely and familiar enough, attracted 
certain of the North American tribes to con- 
struct musical instruments to preserve and 
embody its peculiar charm. Accordingly 
they made instruments out of buffalo hide, in 
the shape of enormous bags or drums. These 
they filled with water, and carefully sewing 
up all the interstices, that none of the liquid 
could escape, they took drum-sticks and 
exhilarated themselves at their concerts and 
merry-makings by beating these water-drums 
ad infinitum, and causing the water in them 
to splash in a most delectable and dulcet 
manner for the benefit of those who chose to 
listen to it. We have heard of similar instru- 
ments being used by certain tribes in South 
Africa, though whether they are identical in 
shape is more than we can say. 

These uncivilized musicians have been 
fascinated, as we said, by the splash of water. 
Others there are who have been enchanted by 
its fall. Surely the music of a cascade is a 
thing that lives in the ear of those who hear 
it, and is a note of Nature which we would 
willingly preserve, so as to reproduce at 
pleasure, if fashion and invention among us 
had only shown the way. Our rude and 


uncultured brethren in remote parts of the 
world, whom we look down upon in many 
things, and, above all, in respect of music, 
and, 


have been beforehand with us in this ; 
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while we have merely admired the cascades 
of Nature, they have invented an instrument 
to record and reproduce at will the cascade 
of art. ‘This strange instrument consists of 
two bowls, one of which contains water, and 
by a curious mechanism is made to discharge 
its water with a rippling sound into the other 
bowl. From thence it is sent rippling back 
in a new cascade into the first bowl, and in 
a continual repetition of the charming sound 
the music consists. 

The application of the two bowls will 
remind one of the clepsydra, or water-clock, 
of the Greeks, which told the time by 
drops of water dripping from one vase into 
another, and whose sound was considered by 
Boerhaave so soothing to the ear that he 
recommended a similar mechanism as an in- 
fallible cure for sleeplessness, and in his day 
it was so used with success. But speaking of 
the Greeks reminds us of a yet more interest- 
ing fact connected with them—of a musical 
game, the whole pleasure and point of which 
consisted in exhibiting to its greatest per- 
fection the music of water. The melody of 
the splash is what manifestly pleased the 
Greeks most, judging by the game they in- 
vented, which aimed at producing and deter- 
mining the precise gradation of liquid 
splashes. 

The game was played as follows. A large 
metal basin was suspended in the air at a 
convenient height to meet the requirements 
of the players, and into this basin they were 
required to throw water from a certain 
distance through the air—so throwing it that 
the liquid should fly in a definite and well- 
controlled volume from the hand into the 
basin, and not scatter in a shower of drops 
on the way, or fall with an ill-directed thud 
on the floor. A chalk line was drawn, which 
was toed by all the players, each with his 
cup of water in his hand. Sometimes among 
the wealthier classes wine was used instead 
of water, but in either case the method of 
procedure was exactly similar. 

Each player threw in turn, pronouncing as 
he threw the name of his lady-love, and at 
that moment shooting out the water from his 
cup in a skilful stream into the basin. The 
crispness, fulness, and beauty of the splash 
were all taken into account in determining 
the merit of the cast, and the judges must 
have had a hard task sometimes to decide 
between rival competitors—so delicate and 
nice seems to be the gradation of such a 
sound to our ears. 

It may be news to many that water has 
played a most prominent and important part 
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in European music in times past, and is the 
direct and actual parent of the greatest in- 


strument of modern times—the organ. The 
organ began as a water-organ, and the 


water-organ began as the water-clock ; and, 
to go back still earlier to the parent of the 
water-clock, we shall have no option but to 
go straight to the liquid element itself. 

The genealogy was as follows. The 
water-clock told the time by dripping 
drops of water, as our clocks do by tick- 
ing, from one vase into another. But the 
water-clock, though an admirable invention 
for telling the time by day, was plainly no 
good at night, till a clever inventor hit upon 
the plan of constructing a flute, through 
which the sound was produced by the 
revolution of little paddle-wheels, these 
wheels being worked by the drops of water 
that fell from the water-clock. The flute 
was made to sound the hours, and to act 
in exactly the same manner as the hammer 
and bell of our own clocks. 

From these beginnings a most extra- 
ordinary instrument was invented, consisting 
of a box of flutes, placed above a vase 
containing water, the ends of the flutes 
ing open and turned downwards towards 
the water. The water was agitated and the 

r driven through the flutes, the general 
ffect of which must have resembled the 
vild and unorganized sound of an ®olian 

irp, or of that AZolian flute which we have 
lescribed before. 

By regulating these wild sounds by slides, 
ind strings, and keys, and other mechanism, 
uradually and slowly added, the organ 
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laboriously came into being, 
but still the water was used 
for the same strange purpose 
which we have 
already indicated. 
And for nearly a 
thousand years 
from that date 
onwards no organ 
of importance 
could have been 
found in Europe 
without its vases 
of water as an 
essential portion 
of its apparatus. 
THE MUSIC OF 
ICE. 

Lastly, we pro- 
ceed to the music 
of ice, and 
although ice may perhaps seem to be the 
most unlikely substance in the world for any 
music to repose in, yet if water has music 
there seems no valid reason why water in a 
congealed form should be without it. Ice, 
at any rate, has been found to possess the 
potentiality of music and to give forth clear 
and distinct notes, whose vibrations may be 
heard, with careful and precise attention, all 
over a pond. A peculiarity of ice is that the 
thinner the ice the higher the musical note 
which resounds from it, and the thicker the 
ice the deeper and more sonorous the boom. 
The patient and laborious observer, whose 
experiments have made it perceptible that ice 
has music, supplemented his theories by the 
suggestion that the tone of ice should be 
taken as a danger-signal, and that skaters 
and sliders should not venture on the glassy 
surface until they had first made themselves 
aware at what pitch the ice was singing. 

This was rather a grotesque pendant to an 
ingenious and learned theory. Nevertheless, 
we believe our experimentalist to be perfectly 
correct when he affirms that unless ice is 
singing on some note of the scale lower than 








there is danger to be apprehended by ventur- 
ing on it. So long as the ice indulges in 
basso profundo all is well, but directly it takes 
to singing tenor and soars above the critical 
note—crack ! the glassy sheet opens its jaws 
and swallows all who may happen to be on 
it, skaters and singers alike. 





How Birds 


Make Love. 


By JERRARD GRANT ALLEN AND LEONARD BUTTRESS. 


casual observer is un- 

doubtedly inclined to look 

upon himself as entirely iso- 

lated from the birds and beasts 

around him. He _ believes, 

apparently, that the world con- 

tains men and animals, but he would regard 

as an insult any suggestion that he is himself 

an animal, differing from other species only 

in non-essentials. Yet the menagerie, the 

aquarium, and the aviary all furnish evidence 

of an almost uncanny resemblance, and in 

few respects is this more remarkable than in 

the love-making of birds. In life, in habit, 

and in disposition the feathered fop parallels 

the airs and affectations of the Bond Street 
dude. 

In the spring the young bird’s fancy turns 
to thoughts of mating, in precisely the same 
manner as that of 
his human prototype, 
and an account of 
his courtship can 
hardly fail to be 
of interest when set 
side by side with that 
of human beings. 

Unlike the de 
generate youth of to 
day, however, the 
young buck of the 
nest is an ardent 
lover and leaves no 
stone unturned to 
capture the lady of 
his choice. Both 
song and dance are 
pressed into the ser- 
vice, while by strains 
of love and display 
of charms, by the 
wildest excitement 
of aerial evolutions, 
and by the most 
grotesque of striking 
attitudes do the 
males strive to en 
snare feminine affec 
tions. 

To such courtship 
we should feel a deep 
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debt of gratitude, for to it we owe those 
exquisite songs which go so far to render 
spring the joyous season which the very word 
conjures before our eyes. Indeed, this gift 
of music is merely the more perfect, even if 
more mechanical, form of the fervid though 
sometimes halting utterances with which the 
lover of to-day blushingly importunes the 
lady of his choice. This wonderful faculty 
is chiefly brought under contribution during 
the mating season. “Billing and cooing 
like a pair of turtle-doves” has become a 
colloquialism, certainly used far more often 
with direct reference to human beings than 
to the birds themselves: the impassioned 
love-song of the Nightingale has furnished a 
theme for the poets of all time. 
In calling to mind, however, the gentle 
wooing of the Dove and Nightingale and the 
many other melo- 
dious voices of the 
woods, one must 
not lose sight of the 
fact that, though 
some birds rely 
mainly on elo- 
quence, others fol- 
low human _ beings 
in another direc- 
tion, pinning 
their faith rather 
on the sartorial 
art. 

“As if they knew 
anything about their 
feathers, or could 
affect their looks in 
any way!” says that 
superior person, the 
unobservant critic. 
To go down to the 
country during the 
mating season will 
soon convert the 
incredulous. A more 
palpable conceit in 
his looks could 
scarcely be found 
than the male bird 
as he “shows” for 
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The approach of the love season, to give 
an example, finds the Ruff donning the 
beautiful plumes and shield of feathers from 
which he takes his name, and which he only 
wears for a few weeks at this time of year. 
Thus accoutred he hastens to the appointed 
meeting-place, or, more properly, “killing 
ground,” and proceeds to challenge to single 
combat each of his rivals in turn. For the 
Ruff is no lukewarm lover, and fights for the 
lady of his heart. 

A curious sight this “killing” presents in 
the light of the early dawn. Each knight in this 
miniature tournament wears his own coat of 
arms, forin no 
two individuals 
is the Ruff the 
same. Now 
two stand 
stock still face 
to face, game 
cocks indeed, 
with shield 
and ear-plumes 
expanded ; 
now thrust 
after thrust is 
given with 
long, sharp 
bills. The ris- 
ing sun shines 
on the varied 
feathers of -as 
many as thirty 
combatants 


rushing full 
Vol, xxix.—§1 
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tilt with speed almost incredible. The ground 
is trampled hard with the patter of little feet. 
The war continues for nearly six weeks—until 
the Ruffs begin to moult again or are worn 
away with battle. Fierce, however, as the fight 
will seem to the casual spectator, it must be 
admitted that the martial ardour is more 
apparent than real. The casualty list, indeed, 
is small, the combat often terminating in no 
more gory result than the expulsion of the 
weaker birds. 

Frequently the Reeves—as the female Ruffs 
are called—do not even trouble to attend 
these tourneys. If they do, it is to stand 
aloof at a safe 
distance with a 
pretty show of 
polite indiffer- 


ence. Not so 
the conque- 
rors, who, at 


the conclusion 
of hostilities, 
come to pay 
their court with 
many bows and 
pirouettes, at 
the same time 
ruffling out 
their shields to 
the fullest ad- 
vantage. 

This “show- 
ing off’’ 
before the 
female consti- 
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snow.” 
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tutes a method of love - making through 
out the world of beasts and birds as well as 
the- human dude, and is affected to a remark- 
able degree by the Great Bustard. ‘To in- 
gratiate himself with the hen of his choice 
the Bustard performs an almost incredible 
feat. He literally turns his feathers inside 
out! Standing be 
fore his lady-love 
and stamping his 
heavy feet, he 
trails his quivering 
wings along the 
ground. With tail 
laid flat along his 
back, he slowly 
turns the feathers 
of the wings back 
wards and for- 
wards. Next, by 
burying his head 
in his neck, he 
makes the long, 
whisker-like 
feathers stand up 
on each side. Last 
of all, by means 
of the unique air- 
pouch which he 
possesses, he dis- 
tends his throat 
and then thus 
himself with 
conscious pride 
into the feathered 
Falstaff of ourillus 
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tration. It has 
been suggested 
that this exhibi- 
tion is gone 
through to show 
off to the full 
every white 
feather in the 
plumage, and 
there can be little 
doubt that white 
is much admired 
by the object of 
his affection. 
Great, how- 
ever, as are the 
feats of the Bus- 
tard, the palm 
for love - making 
of the most fran 
tic description 
must fall to the 
game birds. 
Certainly they perform antics of the most 
extraordinary kind imaginable. Early in the 
spring the cock Capercaillie chooses for him- 
self some prominent position in his forest 
home—a tall pine tree, a dead branch, or a 
large boulder. Here at sunrise and ‘sunset 
he takes his stand and goes through his 
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elaborate “ plur” or “spe With head and 
neck outstretched to their fullest extent 
and feathers standing erect he brings his tail 
fan-wise over his back. As his wings droop, 
his love-song, “‘peller, peller, peller,” rises to 
the accompaniment of little jumps and 
quiverings of the body. Faster and faster he 
goes, trailing his wings as he revolves like 
some dancing Dervish or frantic thing ; 
louder and louder swells the love-music until 
the very pine trees vibrate, and the hens 
creep out from the forest to listen and 
admire. So self-conscious does the bird 
become that he is for all practical purposes 
both blind and deaf, and it is possible to 
creep up to him and shoot him with ease. 
Poachers, knowing how intent the fellow is 
on his song, do actually make use of this 
knowledge to compass his end. 
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very act of wearing away these feathers his 
beautifully forked tail is shown to the fullest 
advantage. In passing it should be noted 
that there is special reason for the vigour 
with which these game birds in the most 
literal sense attack their courtship. A poly- 
gamous species, the skill with which these 
antics are performed and consequent impres- 
sion on the love-sick damsels are important 
factors in determining the extent of their 
harems. 

Among the Grouse of America are to be 
found several species possessed of two air- 
sacs which can be inflated till they suggest 
to the onlooker ripe oranges. Such curious 
appendages add greatly to the grotesqueness 
of their performance, and are presumably of 
special attractiveness to the ladies in whose 
favour they are exercised. 





BLACKCOCK 


Another ardent lover is to be found in the 
Blackcock with his “lek.” In his endeavours 
to make himself attractive he performs many 
antics, though none perhaps are of quite so 
ecstatica character as those of the Capercaillie. 
One peculiarity of the Blackcock’s display, 
which he undergoes all for love, consists in 
rubbing his chin in the ground. So vigor- 


ously does he do this that he absolutely 
divests it of feathers. 


But while he is in the 
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The tender emotions of the pairing season 
urge almost all birds, however unproficient 
in minstrelsy, to become troubadours for 
the nonce. “That a bird singing con- 
tinuously for hours does not represent a 
rare height of emotion is not to be believed,” 
and the depths of their feelings may 
perhaps be gauged by their persistence in 
this respect. ’ 

Even from such birds as Sand - Pipers, 
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Stints, and others, which not even by a stretch 
of imagination could be regarded as songsters, 
the season calls forth a tribute of song. This 
often takes the form of a trill executed as the 
bird descends through the air, with wings up- 
raised and trembling. 

Analogous to this is the so-called “ drum- 
ming” of the Snipe. This bird, of retiring 


SNIPE 


and nocturnal habits at all other times, may 
be seen in the mating season circling about 
in the broad daylight, intermittently uttering 
a hoarse sound somewhat resembling the 
bleating of the goat or gobbling of the turkey 
as he darts through the air. Only while he 
descends with expanded tail and quivering 
wings can the noise be heard, but whether it 
is produced by the throat or is merely the 
result of the rush of air through the wings is 
a matter of controversy. 

A somewhat cynical method of enticing a 
hesitating partner into the bonds of matri- 
mony with its ensuing family cares. is fur- 
nished by the BowerBird. This is no less 
of an undertaking than the building of a 
marriage-bower by the male bird—a patent 
reminder of the young man of means, who 
orders his house in such a way as he thinks 
may prove attractive to his inamorata. The 
Bower-Bird’s trap is a structure of sticks 
formed into a kind of passage or avenue 
and beautifully ornamented with numerous 
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bright articles such as feathers and shells. 
On its completion the would-be Benedick 
wilily brings his lady-love to inspect his fine 
establishment. 

Finally, ornithology is not without its New 
Woman in the person of the Phalarope, whose 
views of the relations of the sexes are of an 
unusually advanced order. Taking upon her 
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own fair shoulders the duties of courtship 
usually considered the sole perquisite of the 
sterner sex, she sets about wooing—one might 
almost say worrying—the gentleman in right 
good earnest. She takes the initiative, in- 
deed, in everything except domestic duties. 
Here, as if further to air her reform ideas, 
she leaves incubation and the care of her 
family to the often literally hen-pecked 
husband. 

In each of the foregoing examples it will 
be seen that the young blood of the bird 
world possesses certain points curiously like 
those of his human prototype. Such cases 
could be multiplied to an almost indefinite 
extent, but enough has been said to persuade 
the lover of to-day that his wiles and ruses 
are not only unoriginal from a human stand 
point, but have been the common practices 
among the feathered world when his own 
ancestor roamed the primeval forest or 
“shaved with a shell when he chose, in 
the manner of primitive man.” 
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By E. W. 
VIII.—THE MOTH AND THE 


I. 

AARLINGHURST GAOL had 
never immured a more inter- 
esting prisoner than the back- 
block bandit who was tried 
and convicted under the 
strange style and title which 

he had made his own. Not even in prison 
was his real name ever known, and the wild 
speculations of some imaginative officials 
were nothing else up to the end. There was 
enough colour in their wildness, however, to 
crown the convict with a certain halo of 
romance, which his behaviour in gaol did 
nothing to dispel. That, of course, was 
exemplary, since Stingaree had never been a 
fool , but it was something more and rarer. 
Not content simply to follow the line of 
least resistance, he exhibited from the first 
a spirit and a philosophy unique indeed 
beneath the broad arrow. And so far from 


decreasing with the years of his captivity, 


these attractive qualities won him friend after 
friend among the officials, and privilege upon 
privilege at their hands, while amply justify- 
ing the romantic interest in his case. 

At last there came to Sydney a person 
more capable of an acute appreciation of the 
heroic villain than his most ardent admirer on 
the spot. Lucius Brady was a long-haired 
Irishman of letters, bard and bookworm, rebel 
and reviewer ; in his ample leisure he was also 
the most enthusiastic criminologist in London. 
And as president of an exceedingly esoteric 
Society for the Cultivation of Criminals, 
even from London did he come for a pre- 
arranged series of interviews with the last and 
the most distinguished of all the bushrangers. 

It was to Lucius Brady, his biographer to 
be, that Stingaree confided the data of all the 
misdeeds recounted in these columns; but of 
his life during the quiet intervals, of his rela 
tions with confederates, and his more honest 
dealings with honest folk (of which many a 
pretty tale was rife), he was not to be persuaded 
to speak without an irritating reserve. 

“Keep to my points of contact with the 
world, about which something is known 
already, and you shall have the whole truth 
of each matter,” said the convict. “ But I 
don’t intend to give away the altogether un- 
known, and I doubt if it would interest you 
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if I did. ‘The most interesting thing to me 
has been the different types with whom I 
have had what it pleases you to term profes- 
sional relations, and the very different ways 
in which*they have taken me. You read 
character by flashlight along the barrel of 
your revolver. What you should do is to 
hunt up my various victims and get at their 
point of view; you really mustn’t press me 
to hark back to mine. As it is you bring a 
whiff of the outer world which makes me 
bruise my wings against the bars.” 

The criminologist gloated over such 
speeches from such lips. It would have 
touched another to note what an irresistible 
fascination the bars had for the wings, despite 
all pain; but Lucius Brady’s interest in 
Stingaree was exclusively intellectual. His 
heart never ached for a roving spirit in con- 
finement; it did not occur to him to 
suppress a detail of his own days in Sydney, 
the attractions of an Italian restaurant he had 
discovered near the gaol, the flavour of the 
Chianti, and so forth. On the contrary, it was 
most interesting to note the play of features 
in the tortured man, who after all brought 
his torture on himself by asking so many 
questions. Soon, when his visitor left him, 
the bondman could follow the free in all 
but the flesh, through every corridor of 
the prison and every street outside, to the 
hotel where you read the English papers on 
the veranda, or to the little restaurant where 
the Chianti was corked with oil which the 
waiter removed with a wisp of tow. 

One day, late in the afternoon, while 
Lucius Brady was beaming on him through 
his spectacles, and expatiating on the cham- 
pagne at Government House, Stingaree quietly 
garrotted him. A gag was in all readiness, 
likewise strips of coarse sheeting torn up for 
the purpose in the night. Black in the face, 
but with breath still in his body, the crimin- 
ologist was carefully gagged and tied down 
to the bedstead, while his living image (at a 
casual glance) strolled with bent head, black 
sombrero, spectacles and frock-coat, first 
through the cold corridors and presently 
along the streets. 

The heat of the pavement striking to his 
soles was the first of a hundred exquisite 
sensations ; but Stingaree did not. permit 





































































himself to savour one of them. Indeed, he 
had his work cut out to check the pace his 
heart dictated; and it was by an admir- 
able exercise of the will that he wandered 
along, deep to all appearance in a Camelot 
of the Classic which he had found in 
the criminologist’s pocket ; 
in reality blinded by the 
glasses, but all the more 
vigilant out of the corners 
of his eyes. 

A suburb was the 
scene of these peram- 
bulations ; had he but 
dared to lift his face, 
Stingaree might have 
caught a glimpse of the 
bluest of blue water ; 
and his prison eyes 
hungered for the sight, 
but he would 
not raise his 
eyes so long 
as footsteps 
sounded on 
the same 
pavement. By 
taking judi 
cious turnings, 
however, he 
drifted into a 
quiet road, 
with grey sub- 
urban _ bunga- 
lows on one 
side and build 
ing lots on the 
other. No step 


approached. He 
could look up at 
last. And the 
very bungalow 


that he was pass- 

ing was shut up, yet furnished; the 
people had merely gone away, servants 
and all; he saw it at a glance from the 
newspapers plastering the windows which 
caught the sun. In an instant he was in 
the garden, and in another he had forced 
a side gate leading by an alley to back-yard 
and kitchen door ; but for many minutes he 
went no farther than this gate, behind which 
he cowered, prepared with excuses in case he 
had already been observed. 

It was in this interval that Stingaree 
recalled the season with a thrill ; for it was 
Christmas week, and without a doubt the 
house would be empty till the New Year. 
Here was one port for the storm that must 
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follow his escape. And a very pleasant 
port he found it on entering, after due pre- 
cautionary delay. 

Clearly the abode of young married people, 
the bungalow was fitted and furnished with 
a taste which appealed almost painfully to 
Stingaree ; the drawing- 
room was draped in 
sheets, but the walls car- 
ried a few good engrav- 
ings, some of which he 
remembered with 
astab. It was the 
dressing-room, 
however, that he 
wanted, and the 
dressing - room 
made him rub his 
hands. Thedainty 
establishment had 
no more luxurious 
corner, what with 


the fitted bath, 
circular shaving- 
glass, packed 


trouser - press, a 
row of boots on 
trees, and a fine 
old wardrobe full 
of hanging coats. 
Stingaree began 
by selecting his 
suit ; and it may 
have been his 
vanity, or a 
strange, long- 
ing to look for once 
what he once had 
been, but he could 
not resist the young 
man’s excellent evening 
clothes. 

“This fellow comes 
from home,” said he. “And they are spend- 
ing their Christmas pretty far back, or he 
would have taken these with him.” 

He had wallowed in the highly enamelled 
bath, and was looking for a towel when he 
saw his head in the shaving-glass ; he was 
dry enough before he could think of anything 
else. There was a dilemma, obvious yet 
unforeseen. That shaven head! Purple 
and fine linen could not disguise the convict’s 
crop ; a wig was the only hope ; but to wear 
a wig one must first try it on—and let the 
perruquier call the police! The knot was 
Gordian. And yet, desperately as Stingaree 
sought unravelment, he was at the same time 
subconsciously as deep in a study of a face so 






























unfamiliar that at first he had scarcely known 
it for his own. It was far leaner than of old ; 
it was no longer richly tanned; and the 
mouth called louder than ever for a 
moustache. The hair, what there was of it, 
seemed iron-grey. It had certainly receded 
at the temples. What a pity, while it was 
about it— 

Stingaree clapped his hands ; his hunt for 
the razor was feverish, tremulous. Such a 
young man must have many razors ; he had, 
he had—here they were. Oh, young man 
blessed among young men! 

It was quite dark when a gentleman in 
evening clothes, light overcoat, and opera 
hat, sallied forth into the quiet road. Quiet 
as it was, however, a whistle blew as he 
trod the pavement, and his hour or two of 
liberty seemed at an end. His long term in 
prison had mixed Stingaree’s ideas of the old 
country and _ the 
new; he had for- 
gotten that it is the 
postmen who blow 


the whistles in 
Australia. Yet this 
postman stopped 


him on the spot. 

“Beg your par- 
don, sir, but if it’s 
quite convenient 
may I ask you for 
the Christmas-box 
you was. kind 
enough to promise 
me ?” 

“T think you are 
mistaking me _ for 
someone else,” said 
Stingaree. 

“Why, so I am, 
sir! I thought you 
came out of Mr. 
Brinton’s house.” 

“Sorry to dis- 
appoint you,” said 
the convict. “If 
I only had change 
should have 
some of it, in spite 


you 


of your mistake; 
but, unfortunately, 
I have none.” 
He had, how- 
ever, a handsome S 
pair of opera- a Se 
glasses, which he “i 
converted into “'unprEDs oF PouNps’ worTH 
FLUNG ON TU EVERY PLATFORM, 
change (on the DRY EVE IN THE PLACE! 
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gratuitous plea that he had forgotten his purse) 
at the first pawnbroker’s on the confines of 
the city. The pawnbroker talked Greek to 
him at once. 

“It’s a pity you won’t be able to see ’er, 
sir, as well as ’ear ’er,” said he. 

“Perhaps they have them on hire in the 
theatre,” replied Stingaree at a_ venture. 
The pawnbroker’s face instantly advised him 
that his observation was wide of the obscure 
mark. 


“The theatre! You won’t ’ear ’er at 
any theatre in Sydney, nor yet in the 
Southern ’Emisphere. Town ’Alls is the 


only lay for "Ilda Bouverie out ‘ere !” 

At first the name conveyed nothing to 
Stingaree. Yet it was not wholly unfamiliar. 

“Of course,” said he. ‘‘The Town Hall I 
meant.” 

The pawnbroker leered as he put down 
a sovereign and a 
shilling. 

“What a season 
she’s ’aving, sir !” 


“Ah! What a 
season !” 

And __Stingaree 
wagged his opera- 
hatted head. 

“’Undreds of 
pounds’ worth of 


flowers flung on to 
every platform, and 
not a dry eye in 
the place ! ” 

“T know,” 
the feeling 
garee. 

“Tt’s wonderful 
to think of this 
‘ere colony _pro- 
doocin’ the world’s best 
primer donner !” 

“Tt is, indeed.” 

“When you think 

of ’er start.” 
“'That’s true.” 
The pawnbroker 
leant across his counter 
and leered more than ever 
in his customer’s face. 

“They say she ain’t no 

better than she ought to be!” 
“ Really ?” 

“It’s right, too; but what can you 
expect of a primer donner whose 
fortune was made by a blood- 
thirsty bushranger like that there 
Stingaree ?” 


said 
Stin- 
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“You little scurrilous wretch!” cried the 
bushranger, and flung out of the shop that 
second. 

It was a miracle. He remembered every- 
thing now. Then he had done the world a 
service as well as the woman! He thanked 
Heaven for the guinea in his pocket, and asked 
his way to the Town Hall. And as he marched 
down the middle of the lighted streets the 
first flock of newsboys came flying in his face. 

“ Escape of Stingaree! Escape of Stin- 
garee! Cowardly Outrage on Famous 
Author! Escape of Stingaree ! !” 

The damp pink papers were in the hands of 
the overflow crowd outside the hall ; his own 
name was already in every mouth, continually 
coupled with that of the world-renowned 
Hilda Bouverie. It did not deter the con- 
vict from elbowing his way through the mass 
that gloated over his deed exactly as they 
would have gloated over his destruction on 
the gallows. “I have my ticket; I have 
been detained,” he told the police ; and at 
the last line of defence he whispered, “ A 
guinea for standing-room !” And the guinea 
got it. 

It was the interval between parts one and 
two. He thought of that other interval, 
when he had made such a different entry at 
the same juncture ; the other concert-room 
would have gone some fifty times into this. 
All at once fell a hush, and then a rising 
thunder of applause, and someone requested 
Stingaree to remove his hat ; he did so, and 
a cold creeping of the shaven flesh reminded 
him of his general position and of this 
particular peril. But no one took any notice 
of him or of his head. And it was not Hilda 
Bouverie this time; it was a pianiste in 
violent magenta and elaborate lace, whose 
performance also was loud and embroidered. 
Followed a beautiful young baritone whom 
Miss Bouverie had brought from London in 
her pocket for the tour. He sang three 
little songs very charmingly indeed ; but 
there was no encore. The gods were burn- 
ing for their own ; perfunctory plaudits died 
to a dramatic pause. 

And then, and then, amid deafening salvos. 
a dazzling vision appeared upon the plat 
form, came forward with the carriage of a 
conscious queen, stood bowing and beaming 
in the gloss and glitter of fabric and of gem 
that were yet less radiant than herself. 
Stingaree stood inanimate between stamping 
feet and clapping hands. No; he would 
never have connected this magnificent woman 
with the simple bush-girl in the unpretentious 
frocks that he recalled as clearly as her former 
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self. He had looked for less finery, less 
physical development, less, indeed, of the 
grand operatic manner. But acting ended 
with her smile, and much of the old innocent 
simplicity came back as the lips parted in 
song. And her song had not been spoilt 
by riches and adulation ; her song had not 
sacrificed sweetness to artifice; there was 
even more than the old magic in her song. 
Is this a dream? 
Then waking would be pain! 
Oh ! do not wake me; 
Let me dream again. 

It was no new number even then ; even 
Stingaree had often heard it, and heard great 
singers go the least degree flat upon the first 
“dream.” He listened critically. Hilda 
Bouverie was not one of the delinquents. 
Her intonation was as perfect as that of the 
great violinists, her high notes had the rarefied 
quality of the E string finely touched. It 
was a flawless, if a purely popular, perform 
ance ; and the musical heart of one listener 
in that crowded room was too fuli for mere 
applause. But he waited with patient curio- 
sity for the encore, waited while curtsy after 
curtsy was given in vain. She had to yield ; 
she yielded with a winning grace. And the 
first bars of the new song set one full heart 
beating, so that the earlier words were lost 
upon his brain. 

She ran before me in the meads ; 
And down this world-worn track 

She leads me on ; but while she leads 
She never gazes back. 

And yet her voice is in my dreams, 
To witch me more and more ; 

That wooing voice! Ah me ; it seems 
Less near me than of yore. 

Lightly I sped when hope was high, 
And youth beguiled the chase ; 


I follow—follow still; but I 
Shall never see her Face. 


So the song ended ; and in the ultimate 


quiet the need of speech came over 
Stingaree. 

“*The Unrealized Ideal,’” he informed a 
neighbour. 

“ Rather !” 
stale news as a mere remark. 
her off without that.” 

“IT suppose not,” said Stingaree. 

“It’s the song the bushranger forced her 
to sing at the back-block concert, and it 
made her fortune. Good old Stingaree ! 
By the way, I heard somebody behind me 
say he had escaped. That can’t be true?” 

“The newsboys were yelling it as I came 
along late.” 

“ Well,” said Stingaree’s neighbour, “ if he 


rejoined the man, treating the 
“ We never let 
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has escaped, and I for one don’t hope he 
hasn’t, this is where he ought to be. Just 
the sort of thing he’d do, too. Good old 
sportsman, Stingaree ! ” 

It was an embarrassing compliment, eye to 
eye and foot to foot, wedged in a crowd. 
‘The bushranger did not fish for any more ; 
neither did he wait to hear Hilda Bouverie 
sing again, though this cost him much. But 
he had one more word with his neighbour 
before he went. 

“You don’t happen to know where she’s 
staying, I suppose? I’ve met her once or 
twice, and I might call.” 

The other smiled as on 
moth. 

“ There’s only one place good enough for 
a star like her in Sydney.” 

“ And that is?” 

“Government House.” 


II. 


His Exce._Lency of the moment was a 
young nobleman of sporting proclivities and 
your true sportsman’s breadth of mind. He 
was immensely popular with all sects and 
sections but the aggressively puritanical and 
the narrowly austere. He graced the theatre 
with his constant presence, the Turf with his 
own horses. His entertainment was lavish, 
and in quality far above the gubernatorial 
average. Late life and soul of an exalted 
circle, he was hide-bound by few of the con- 
ventional trammels that distinguished the 
older type of peer 
to which the 
Colonies had 
been accus- 
tomed. It was 
the obvious 
course for such 
a Governor and 
his kindred lady 
to insist upon 
making the great 
Miss Bouverie 
their guest for 
the period of her 
professional so- 
journ in the 
capital; and a 
semi - Bohemian 
Supper at 
Government 


some suicidal 
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The prima donna sat on the Governor's 
right, and at the proper point his Excellency 
sang her praises in a charmingly informal 
speech, which delighted and amused the 
pressmen, actors, and actresses whom he had 
collected for the occasion, Only the guest 


_ of honour looked a little weary and con- 


descending ; she had a sufficient experience 
of such entertainments in London, where the 
actors were all London actors, the authors 
and journalists men whose names one knew. 
Mere peers were no great treat either; in a 
word, Hilda Bouverie was not a little spoilt. 
She had lost the girl’s glad outlook on the 
world, which some women keep until old age. 
There were stories about her whieh would 
have accounted for a deeper deterioration. 
Yet she was the Governor’s guest, and her 
behaviour not unworthy of the honour. On 
him at least she smiled, and her real smile, 
less expansive than the platform counterfeit, 
had still its genuine sweetness, its winning 
flashes ; and, at its worst, it was more sad 
than bitter. 

To-night the woman was an exhausted 
artist—unnerved, unstrung, unfitted for the 
world, yet only showing it in a languid 
appreciation which her host and _ hostess 
were the first to understand. Indeed, it 


was the great lady who carried her off, 
bowing with her platform bow, and smiling 
that smile, before the banquet was at an 
end. 

A charming suite of rooms had been 


House was but 

a characteristic 

finale to her ; 

: 1905, 

lirst great con- ES 

cert. ‘“**wHO BROUGHT THIS?" SHE ASKED, PEEVISHLY.’ 
Vol. xxix.—52 
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placed at the disposal of the prima donna ; 
the boudoir was like a hot-house with the 
floral offerings of the evening, already taste- 
fully arranged by madame’s own Swiss maid. 
But the weary lady walked straight through 
to her bedroom, and sank with a sigh into 
the arm-chair before the glass. 

“Who brought this ?” she asked, peevishly, 
picking a twisted note from amid the golden 
furniture of her toilet-table. 

“T never saw it until this minute, madame!” 
the Swiss maid answered, in dismay. “It 
was not there ten minutes ago, I am sure, 
madame !’ 

“Where have you been since ?” 

“Down to the servants’ hall, for one 
minute, madame.” : 

Miss Bouverie read the note, and was an 
animated being in three seconds. She looked 
in the glass, the flush became her, and even 
as she looked all horror died in her dark- 
blue eyes. Instead there came a glitter that 
warned the maid. 

“1 am tired of you, Lea,” cried madame. 
“You let people bring notes into my room 
and you say you were only out of it a minute. 
Be good enough to leave me for the night. 
! can attend to myself for once ! ” 

The maid protested, wept, but was ex- 
pelled, and a key turned between them ; 
then Hilda Bouverie read her note again : 

Escaped this afternoon. Came to your concert. 
Hiding in boudoir. Give me five minutes, or raise 
alarm, which you please. —STINGAREE. 

So ran his words in pencil on her own 
paper, and they were true ; she had heard at 
supper of the escape. Once.more she looked 
in the glass. And to her own eyes in these 
minutes she looked years younger—there was 
a new sensation left in life ! 

A touch to her hair—a glance in the pier 
glass—and all for a notorious convict broken 
prison! So into the boudoir with her grandest 
air ; but again she locked the door behind 
her, and, sweeping round, beheld a bald 
man. bowing to her in faultless evening 
dress. 

“Are you the writer of a note found on 
my dressing-table ?” she demanded, every 
syllable off the ice. 

“T am.” 

“Then who are you, besides being an 
impudent forger ?” 

“You name the one crime I never com 
mitted,” said he. “I am Stingaree.” 


And they gazed in each other's eyes ;_ but 
not yet were hers to be believed. 

“He only escaped this afternoon !” 

“T am he.” 
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“With a bald head ?” 


“ Thanks to a razor.” 

“ And in those clothes ?” 

“T found them where I found the razor. 
Look; they don’t fit me as well as they 
might.” 

And he drew 
abbreviated sleeve ; 
harder in his face. 

“Ves. I begin to remember your face ; 
but it has changed.” 

“It has gazed on prison walls for many 
years.” 

“T heard . I was grieved . . 
was bound to come.” 

“Tt may come again. 
after this!” 

And his dark eyes shone, his deep voice 
vibrated ; then he glanced over a shrugged 
shoulder towards the outer door, and Hilda 
darted as if to turn that key too, but there 
was none to turn. 

“It ought to happen at once,” she said, 
“and through me.” 

“ But it will not.” 

His assurance annoyed her ; she preferred 
his homage. 

“] know what you mean,” 
“You did me a service years ago. 
to forget it!” 

“Tt is not I who have kept it before your 
mind.” 

“Perhaps not ; but that’s why you come 
to me to-night.’ 

Stingaree looked upon the spirited, spoilt 
beauty in her satin and diamonds and pearls ; 
villain as he was, he held himself at her 
mercy, but he was not going to kneel to her 
for that. He saw a woman who had heard 
the truth from very few men, a _ nature 
grown in mastery as his own had inevitably 
shrunk : it was worth being at large to pit 
the old Adam still remaining to him against 
the old Eve in this spoilt darling of the 
world. But false protestations were no 
counters in his game. 

“ Miss Bouverie,” said Stingaree, “* you may 
well suppose that I have borne you in mind 
all these years. As a matter of honest fact, 
when I first heard your name this evening, | 
was slow to connect it with any human being. 
You look angry. I intend no insult. ff 
you have not forgotten the life I was leading 
before, you would very readily understand 
that I have never heard your name from 
those days to this. That is my misfortune, 
if also my own fault. It should suffice that, 
when I did remember, I came at my peril to 
hear you sing, and that before I dreamt of 


nearer, flinging out an 
but she looked all the 


but it 


I care very little, 


she cried. 
I am not 
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coming an inch far- 
ther. But I heard 
them say, both in the 
hall and outside, that 
you owed your start 
to me; now one 
thinks of it, it must 
have been a rather 
striking advertise- 
ment; and I reflected 
that not another soul 
in Sydney can _ pos- 
sibly owe me any- 
thing at all. So I 
came straight to you, 
without thinking 
twice about it. Crimi- 
nal as I have been, 
and am, my one 
thought was and is 
that I deserve some 
little consideration at 
your hands.” 

“¥ oe? 
money ?” 

“T have not a 
penny. It would 
make all the differ- 
ence tome. And I 
give you my word, if 
that is any satisfac- 
tion to you, I would 
be an honest man 
from this time forth !” 

“You actually ask 
me to assist a crimi- 
nal and escaped con- 
vict—me, Hilda Bou- 
verie, at my own 
absolute risk !” 

“TI took a risk for 
you nine years ago, 
Miss Bouverie ; it was all I did take,” said 
Stingaree, “at the concert that made your 
name.” 

“ And you rub it in,” she told him. “ You 
rub it in! 

“T am running for my life!” he exclaimed, 
in answer. “It wouldn’t have been neces 


mean 


sary—that would have been enough for the 
Miss Bouverie I knew then. But you are 


different ; you are another being, you are a 
woman of the world ; your heart, your heart 
is dead and gone !” 

He cut her to it, none the less ; he could not 
have inflicted a deeper wound. The blood 
leapt to hér*face and neck ; she cried out at 
the insult, the indignity, the outrage of it 
all ; and crying she darted to the door. 
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“* MISS BOUVERIE,’ SAID STINGAREE, ‘YOU MAY WELL SUPPOSE THAT I HAVE BORNE 
YOU IN MIND ALL THFSE YEARS.’” 


It was locked. 

She turned on Stingaree 

“You dared to lock the door 
Give me the key this instant.” 

“T refuse.” 

“Very well! You have heard my voice ; 
you shall hear it again !” 

Her pale lips made the perfect round, her 
grand teeth gleamed in the electric light. 
He arrested her, not with violence, but 
a shrug. 

‘I shall jump out of the window and 
break my neck. They do not take me 
twice—alive.” 

She glared at him in anger and contempt. 
He meant it. Then let him do it. Her 
eyes told him all that ; but as they flashed, 


you dared ! 
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stabbing him, their expression altered, and 
in a trice her ear was to the keyhole. 

“ Something has happened,” she whispered, 
turning a scared face up to him. “I hear 
your name. They have traced you here. 
They are coming! 
Oh! what are we 
to do?” 

He strode over 
to the door. 

“If you fear a 
scandal I can 
give myself up 
this moment and 
explain all.” 

He spoke 
eagerly. The 
thought was sud- 
den. She rose 
up, looking in 
his eyes. 

“No, you shall 
not,” she _ said. 
Her hand flew 
out behind her, 
and in two 
seconds the room 
had click-clicked 
into a_ velvet 
darkness. 
“Stand like a 


mouse,’ she 
whispered, and 
he heard her 
reach the inner 
door, where she 
stood like an- 
other. 

Steps and 
voices came 


along the landing at a quick crescendo. 

“Miss Bouverie! Miss Bouverie! Miss 
Bouverie !” 

It was his Excellency’s own gay voice. 
And it continued until with much noise Miss 
Bouverie flung her bedroom door wide open, 
put on the light within, ran across the 
boudoir, put on the boudoir light, and 
stooped to parley through the keyhole. 

“The bushranger Stingaree has been traced 
to Government House.” 

“Good heavens!” 

“One of your windows was seen open.” 

“He had not come in through it.” 

“Then you were heard raising 
voice. 

“That was to my maid. This is all through 
her. I don’t know how to tell you, but she 
leaves me in the morning. Yes, yes, there 


your 
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was a man, but it was not Stingaree. I saw 
him myself through coming up early, but I 
let him go as he had come, to save a fuss.” 

“Through the window?” 

“T am so ashamed!” 

“Not a 
Miss Bouverie. 
I am ashamed 
of bothering you. 
Confound the 
police !” 

When 
voices and the 
steps had died 
away Hilda Bou- 
verie turned to 
Stingaree, her 
whole face shin- 
ing, her deep 
blue eyes alight. 

“There!” said 
she. ‘*Could 
you have done 
that better your- 
self?” 

“Not half so 


bit, 


the 


well.” 

“And you 
thought I could 
forget !” 

“TIT thought 
nothing. I only 
came to you in 


my scrape.” 
After years of 
imprisonment he 
could speak of 
this life-and- 
death episode as 
a scrape! She 


looked at him with admiring eyes; her 
personal triumph had put an end to her 
indignation. 


I wonder how much 
have to tell her 


“My poor Lea! 
she has heard? I shall 
nearly all; she can wait for me at Mel- 
bourne or Adelaide, and I can pick her up 
on my voyage home. It will be no joke 
without her until then. I give her up for 
your sake!” 

Stingaree hung his head. 
changed man. 

“ And I,” he said, grimly—not pathetically 

“and I am a convict who escaped by 
violence this afternoon.” 

Hilda smiled. 

“T met Mr. Brady the other day,” she 
said, “and I heard of him to-night. He is 


” 


not going to die ! 


He 


was a 
























He stared at her unscrupulous radiance. 
“Do you wonder at me?” she said. 
“Did you never hear that musical people 
had no morals ?” 

And her smile bewitched him more and 
more. 

“Tt explains us both,” said Miss Bouverie. 
“But do you know what I have kept all 
these years?” she went on. “Do you 
know what has been my mascot, what I 
have had about me whenever I have sung in 
public, since and including that time at 
Yallarook? Can’t you guess?” 

He could’ not. 
She turned her 
back, he heard 
some gussets give, 
and the next 
moment she was 
holding a strange 
trophy in both 
hands. 

It was a tiny 
silken bandolier, 
containing six re- 
volver cartridges, 
with bullet and cap 
intact. 


““Can’t you 
guess now?” she 
gloried. 


“No! I never 
missed them ; they 
are not like any I 
ever had.” 

“Don’t you re- 
member the man 
who chased you out 
and miss-firedat you 
six times? He was 
the overseer on the 
station ; his name 
may come back to 
me, but his face I 
shall never forfet. 
He had a revolver 
in his pocket, but 
he dared not lower 
a hand. I took it 
out of his pocket 
and was to hand it 
up to him when I 
got the chance. 
Until then I was to 
keep it under my 


shawl. That was 
when I managed Coe 
to unload every i 
chamber. These 
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are the cartridges I took out, and they have 
been my mascot ever since.” 

She looked years younger than she had 
seemed even singing in the Town Hall; but 
the lines deepened on the bushranger’s face, 
and he stepped back from her a pace. 

“So you saved my life,” he said. “You 
had saved my life all the time. And yet I 
came to ask you to do as much for me as I 
had done for you !” 

He turned away ; his hands were clenched 
behind his back. 

“JT will do more,” she cried, “if more 
could be done by 
one person for an- 
other. Here are 
jewels.’’ She 
stripped her neck 
of its rope of 
pearls. ‘“‘And 
here are notes.” 
She dived into a 
bureau and thrust 
a handful upon 
him. ‘“ With these 
alone you - should 
be able to get to 
England or Ame- 
rica; and if you 
want more wher 
you get there, write 
to Hilda Bouverie ! 
As long as she has 
any there will be 
some for you !” 

Tears filled her 
eyes. Thesimplicity 
of her girlhood had 
come back to the 
seasoned woman of 
the world, at once 
spoiled and satiated 
with success. This 
was the other side 
of the artistic tem- 
perament which 

had enslaved her 

soul. She would 
swing from one 
extreme of 
wounded ana 
vindictive vanity 
to this length of 
lawless nobility ; 
now she could think 
of none but self, and 
now not of herself at 
all. Stingaree glanced to- 
wards the window. 
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“I can’t go yet, I’m afraid.” 

* You shall not! Why should you ?” 

“ But I still fear they may not be satisfied 
downstairs. I am ashamed to ask it— but 
will you do one little thing more for me ?” 

“Name it!” 

“Tt is only to make assurance doubly sure. 
Go downstairs and let them see you; tell 
them more details if you like. Go down as 
you are, and say that without your maid you 
could not find anything else to put on. I 
promise not to vanish with everything in 
your absence.” 

“ You do promise ?” 

“On my—liberty !” 

She looked in his face with a very wistful 
sweetness. 

“If they were to find 
me out,” she said, “I 
wonder how many 
years they would give 
me? 1 neither know 
nor care; it would be 
worth a few. I thought 
I had lived since I saw 
you last . but this is 
the best fun I have ever 
had since Yallarook !” 

She fora 
moment before opening 
the door that he un- 


stood 


locked for her, stood 
before him in all her 
flushed and __ brilliant 
radiance, and blew a 
kiss to him before she 
went. 

The Governor was 
easily found. He was 


grieved at her troubling 
to descend at such an 
hour, and did not detain 
her five minutes in all. 
He thought she was in 
a fever, but that the 
fever became her 
beyond belief. Re- 
assured on every point, 
back in. her 
very few 


had 


she was 
room but a 
minutes after she 
left it. 

It was empty. She 
searched all over, first be 
hind the’ curtains, then 
the pedestals 


between 
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of the bureau, but Stingaree was nowhere in 
the room, and the bedroom door was still 
locked. It was a second look behind the 
curtains that revealed an open window and 
the scratch of a boot upon the white enamel. 
It was no breakneck drop into the shrubs. 

So he had gone without a word, but also 
without breaking his word; for, with wet 
eyes and a white face between anger and 
admiration, Hilda Bouverie had already 
discovered her bundle of notes and her rope 
of pearls. 


There are no more Adventures. of 
Stingaree ; tongue never answered to the 
name again, nor was face ever recognised 
as his. He may have 
died that night; it is 
not very likely, since 
the young married 
man in the well 
appointed bungalow, 
which had been 
broken into earlier in 
the day, missed a suit 
of clothes indeed, but 
not his evening clothes, 
which were found hung 
up neatly where he 
had left them; and it 
is regrettable to add 
that his opera - glasses 
were not the only 
article of a marketable 
character which could 
never be found on his 
return. There is none 
the less reason to be- 
lieve that this was the 
last professional _ inci- 
dent in one of the most 
remarkable criminal 
careers of which there 
is any record in 
Australia. Whether he 
be dead or alive, back 
in the old country or 
still in the new, or, 
what is less likely, in 
prison under some 
other name, the gratify 
ing fact remains that neither 
in Australia nor elsewhere 
has there been a_ second 
series of crimes bearing the 
stamp of Stingaree. 
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lllustrated Interviews. 
THOMAS ALVA EDISON. 


By Francis ARTHUR JONES. 


Illustrated by Photographs specially taken for this article by Byron, New York. 


ever been the subject of more 
remarkable newspaper stories 
than Thomas Alva Edison. 
He very rarely grants inter- 
views to journalists, and, con- 
the hard-pressed reporter has 








sequently, 
occasionally to rely upon his gifts of imagi- 


calls for a new 
‘story” respecting the inventor of the 
incandescent light system. Mr. Edison, 
however, very seldom takes the trouble to 
contradict these tales, though a short time 
ago he did break silence when an enter- 
prising American journal began publishing a 
weekly interview with him and _ attributing 
to the inventor statements of so extra- 
ordinary and ridiculous a nature as to call 
forth a letter from Mr. Edison’s legal adviser, 
which brought the interesting series of 
‘interviews ” to an abrupt conclusion. 
Remarkable as the statement may appear, 
there is no authentic record of Mr. 
Edison’s work in existence. A number of 
short “Lives” were published in the early 
days, but they were more the work of the 
imagination than of a truthful observer. 


nation when his editor 





MR, EDISON IN HIS LIBRARY. 


The present writer has paid many visits to 
the Edison Laboratory at Orange, New Jersey, 
and had the honour of being granted more 
than one interview with the inventor, and it 
was with his special permission and approval 
that this article was prepared for THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE and the various departments of 
the laboratory were photographed. During 
these visits to Orange much interesting infor- 
mation was obtained from those who are in 
the inventor’s confidence, though nothing is 
here published which has not been sanctioned 
by Mr. Edison himself. 

“You have my full permission,” he said, 
“to come here when you please, gather all 
the information you require, and photograph 
the laboratory from end to end.” ‘This was 
certainly a generous invitation, of which the 
writer, it is scarcely necessary to say, took 
full advantage. 

The Edison laboratory consists of a 
group of buildings of impressive proportions, 
erected in the midst of green meadows and 
shady trees, and is probably more pictur 
esquely situated than any other place of the 
kind in the world. The main building is 
two hundred and fifty feet long and three 
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stories high, while the four smaller buildings 
are a hundred feet by twenty-five feet and 
one story high. The laboratory is being con- 
stantly added to, and each year sees some 
improvement or enlargement. 

On first entering, one is ushered into a 
fine library a hundred feet square and fully 
forty feet high. It has two spacious galleries, 
containing a magnificent collection of minerals 
and gems which Mr. Edison purchased in 
Paris many years ago. The works on scien- 
tific subjects which have been gathered to 
gether in this spacious room number close 
upon sixty thousand volumes, and include 
every magazine and journal dealing with 
scientific research published throughout the 
world during the last forty years. 

It may be remarked here that Mr. Edison 
seldom replies personally to a letter, and, 
indeed, rarely even signs one, and it is not 
a fact, as has often been stated, that he 
speaks his replies into a phonograph, which 
are afterwards transferred to paper by his 
secretary. He simply glances at those letters 
which are of sufficient importance to be 
placed before him, and scribbles a few words 
on the margin, after which his secretary, Mr. 
J. F. Randolph, expands them into a polite 
missive. Mr. Edison has no particular dis 
like to writing, and could probably, if he 
chose, get through more correspondence 
than any two men, for he is one of the 
quickest longhand writers in the world, 
having cultivated the art when a tele 
graphist many years ago. 

Near Mr. Edison’s desk is an alcove con 
taining a small table and a chair, and here 
the inventor occasionally takes his modest 
lunch, which is of the plainest description, 
for he suffers at times from indigestion and 
has to be careful. The lunch is sent down 
from the house each day by Mrs. Edison, 
who packs the little basket herself. 

Near the library is the stock-room, where 
everything necessary for scientific experi 
menting may be found, and in quantities 
which would last for many years. The room 
is long and narrow, but of considerable 
height, and contains thousands of small 
drawers, reaching from the floor to the roof, 
labelled with a hundred queer titles such as 
ores, needles, shells, macaroni, fibres, inks, 
teeth, bones, gums, resins, feathers, etc. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
the laboratory is the galvanometer building, 
presided over by Messrs. Robert Rafn and 
N. Traaholt, both young men and excep 
tionally clever scientists. This building is 
of heroic size and excellently lighted by a 
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dozen large windows. The room is further 
remarkable from the fact that not a speck of 
iron was used in its construction, everything 
being of brass. The cost, naturally, was 
great, but subsequently proved to be so 
much money wasted, for it had not been 
erected more than a few months when 
electric cars were run past the very door, 
thus rendering futile Mr. Edison’s costly 
endeavour to banish “ magnetic influence.” 
Near this department is another room which 
contains nothing but a very big safe and a 
very small bed, and on the latter the in- 
ventor takes an occasional stretch while he 
enjoys a cigar. In former years, when he 
would spend night after night at the labora- 
tory, he would lie on this same bed and, 
covered with a woollen rug which still does 
duty, snatch a few hours’ rest from his 
labours. 

The galvanometer room contains many 
things of interest connected with Mr. Edison’s 
early inventions. There is, for instance, his 
first patent, a vote recorder, which comprises 
a system whereby each member of a legisla- 
tive body can, by moving a switch to right or 
left, register his name on a sheet of paper 
under the “ Ayes” or “ Noes.” ‘The paper 
was chemically prepared, and when the circuit 
was closed an iron roller passed over the 
paper, under which was the type signifying 
the member's name. The current passing 
through the chemically-prepared paper caused 
its discoloration wherever the type came in 
contact with it, and the name was accordingly 
printed on the paper. At the same time the 
vote was counted by a dial indicator which 
was operated by the same current. 

Then there are also shown in this room the 
“ gold and stock ” ticker which is now found in 
every broker’s office, the model of a picture 
telegraph which was a device to transmit 
photographs over the wires, the first models 
of the duplex and quadruplex telegraphs, the 
microphone, the mimeograph, etc. Then 
there is a costly and rare collection of gal 
vanometers, electrometers, photometers, spec- 
trometers, spectroscopes, chronographs, etc. 
There is also a wonderful collection of 
acoustic instruments, which were used in 
connection with the perfecting of the phono- 
graph, as well as a number of anatomical 
models of the ear and throat. Neither the 
first phonograph nor the first incandescent 
light is shown, both being now located in 
London at the South Kensington Museum. 

I asked Mr. Edison why he had allowed 
these interesting mementos to go out of his 
possession, and he explained that some years 
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ago an Englishman had paid him a visit and 
seemed so anxious to have them that he was 
persuaded to part with them. He seemed 
somewhat surprised that people should take 
any interest at all in such things. 

‘he X-ray room, which is in the charge of 
Mr. E. Dally, is a small compartment con- 
taining the X-ray machine which is the 
identical instru- 
ment which Mr. 
Edison sent down 
to Buffalo at the 
time Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was shot, 
in order to locate 
the bullet. 

Near the X-ray 
department is a 
small room which 
apparently con- 
tains nothing of 
interest save a 
table, a chair, 
some lumber, and 
a lathe or two. 
But it has “ associ- 
ations,” for it was 
here that Mr. 
Edison perfected 
the phonograph. 

There are two 
machine shops, both spacious and excel- 
lently lighted by twenty-four windows 
apiece. One is known as the heavy machine 
shop, while the other is where all the light 
experimental machinery is made. The latter 
is presided over by Mr. John F. Ott, and it is 
here where all the small models are made. 
In the heavy machine shop, in charge of 
Mr. Robert A. Bachman, is turned out the 
big machinery used in the cement works and 
elsewhere as well as the large battery trays. 

Another interesting room is known as the 
Precision Room, where all the instruments 
are perfected. This room is also in charge 
of Mr. Ott. Here all the most delicate parts 
of the machinery used in the construction of 
the various inventions are made. There are 
many remarkable machines in this room, all 
of an automatic nature, such, for example, as 
the device by which the body of a phono- 
graph is made in one operation. The metal 
box on which the phonograph is mounted is 
placed on the machine, and simultaneously 
eight holes are drilled, the box is milled, and 
the holes are reamed to size. This takes 
but a few minutes, and one man is able to 
turn out a hundred a day. 

Perhaps the room having the greatest 
Vol, xxix,—6§3 
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amount of interest for the general public is 
that presided over by Mr. A. T. E. Wange- 
mann, and known as Room No. 13, or 
the Phonograph Experimental Department. 
Everything connected with the “talking 
machine” is shown here—hundreds of 
records, forests of horns, ranging in length 
from a few inches to eighteen feet, phono- 





THE X-RAY ROOM. (Photo. 


graphs of all sizes and shapes, records, etc 
In this room efforts are being constantly 
made to obtain better all-round results and 
superior records. 

“ All the work done in this room,” Mr. 
Wangemann said, “is of an experimental 
nature, and all our efforts are centred on 
obtaining better apparatus for recording and 
reproducing, better raw materials for cylinders, 
and better records, both blank and moulded, 
etc. In fact, it is here that every effort at 
improving and advancing the present way of 
phonograph productions and reproductions is 
made. We are constantly experimenting with 
new records, new speakers, new compositions 
for blank records, new horns or funnels, and, 
in fact, there is nothing we do not try in 
order to obtain absolute perfection of sound 
reproduction.” 

Mr. Edison has spent many weeks and 
months in this room, often working until two 
and three in the morning. He has a small 
room partitioned off from the experimental 
department, and here he sits and listens to 
records for many hours at a time, scribbling 
on scraps of paper his opinions of the 
various records. No one is allowed in 
this room under any consideration, Last 
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year Mr. Edison spent the best part of seven 
months in this room, endeavouring to render 
the phonograph more perfect. He spends 
much of his time finding out the reasons for 
poor work, for he believes that more can be 
learned from things going wrong than from 
things which go well. As readers may be 
aware, there is no substance known which is 
proof against influence by sound vibrations, 
or which will not transmit sound at some 
velocity. If it were possible to find a sub- 
stance which would be absolutely dead to 
sound, and yet solid enough to be used in 
mechanical construction, then one could 
obtain far superior reproductions of sound- 
waves, both vocal and instrumental. 

The legal department of the Edison 
laboratory is under the charge of Mr. Frank 
L. Dyer, who employs a numerous staff, and 
who is, perhaps, one of the hardest-worked 
individuals in the building Although a 
member of a pro 


minent firm of 
patent lawyers in 
New York, he 


spends practically 
his entire time at 
the laboratory, 
and there is little 
in regard to Mr. 
Edison’s numer- 
ous inventions 
with which he is 
not acquainted. 
The writer had an 
interesting conver- 
sation with Mr. 
Dyer regarding his 
department, in the 
course of which 
he said :-—~ 
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Edison’s 
work being based 
almost entirely on 
new inventions, a 
large part of my 


“Mr. 


work has to do 
with patents and 
suits based there- 
on. Not only has 
Mr. Edison been 
by long odds the 
most prolific in- 
ventor and paten- 
tee of any time, 
having filed more 
than one thou- 
sand one hundred 
applications in 
this country alone, for which over seven 
hundred patents have so far been granted, and 
more than two thousand applications for 
foreign patents in most of the countries of 
the world, but numerous and frequent 
applications for patents are being filed by 
experimenters and workmen connected with 
the several companies that are identified with 
the Edison, interests, such as the National 
Phonograph Company, the Edison Manufac- 
turing Company, the Edison Storage Battery 
Company, the Edison Portland Cement 
Company, and about twenty others. Conse- 
quently there are always several . hundred 
active applications for patents pending in 
this country and abroad, the special details of 
which have to be remembered in order that 
they may be properly prosecuted. 

“It is, of course, physically impossible for 
me or my department to attend personally 
to the many suits against infringers of the 
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Edison patents all over the world, although 
they are conducted under my own direc- 
tion and some by me personally. In this 
work, however, I have the assistance of other 
lawyers in New York, Chicago, Washington, 
London, Paris, and elsewhere. In addition 
to the patent suits, there are many other 
legal actions of which this department has 
charge and many of which it directly con- 
ducts, such as the usual damage suits for 
personal injuries, actions based on contracts, 
matters of insurance, real estate, etc. 

“Mr. Edison’s work as an inventor,” con- 
tinued Mr. Dyer, “as shown by the records 
in my Office, extends over a most varied field. 
In addition to his better-known patents 
granted in connection with the development 
of the electric lamp, the phonograph, tele- 
graph, telephone, ore-milling machinery, 
and storage batteries, I find that the in- 
ventions include vote recorders, typewriters, 
electric pens, vocal engines, addressing 
machines, methods of preserving fruit, 
cast-iron manufacture, wire - drawing, elec- 
tric locomotives, moving picture machines, 
the making of plate glass, compressed - air 
apparatus, and many others. In the line of 
phonographs he has secured a hundred and 
one patents, on storage batteries twenty 
patents, on electric meters twenty patents, on 
telegraphs a hundred and forty-seven patents, 
on telephones thirty-two patents, on electric 
lights a hundred and sixty-nine patents, on 
dynamos ninety-seven patents, and on ore- 
milling machinery fifty-three patents. When 
it is remembered that an incandescent lamp 
consists simply of a carbon filament in an 
exhausted glass globe, the ingenuity in de- 
vising one hundred and sixty-nine different 
patentable modifications and improvements 
on such device appears really marvellous.” 

Mr. Edison being a proverbially modest 
man and one who dislikes nothing so much 
as talking about himself, I took the oppor- 
tunity of asking Mr. Dyer if he would give 
me some of the results of his observations of 
the great inventor during the many years 
with which he had been connected with him, 
and which must necessarily be far more 
valuable and accurate than any journalistic 
interview. Mr. Dyer was quite agreeable, 
and, placing his finger-tips together in legal 
fashion, he said :— 

“T presume the commonly-accepted idea 
of Mr. Edison is that by brilliant flashes of 
intellect inventions spring fully developed 
from his brain, or else that he has had the 
singular good fortune of being the instrument 
to whom Nature communicates her dis 
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coveries, just as you or. I might be lucky 
enough to continue to draw grand prizes at 
the successive monthly distributions of a 
lottery. 

“Neither of these views is correct, and 
Mr. Edison draws a very broad line between 
‘discovery ’ and ‘invention.’ In his parlance 
a discovery is a ‘scratch’—something that 
might be disclosed to anyone and for which 
he thinks little or no credit is due. Inven- 
tion, on the other hand, is the result of that 
peculiar mental faculty which perceives the 
application of some phenomenon or action 
to a new use. As an inventor, therefore, 
Mr. Edison possesses two qualifications pre- 
eminently. First, the inventive faculty, or 
the special intuition by which the adaptability 
of some observed result to a useful end is 
presented ; and, secondly, the physical energy 
and patience necessary for the investigation 
by which that result may be ascertained. 

“Although capable of flashes of great 
genius, his mind is necessarily analytical, 
and when a problem is presented to his 
attention it may be safely presumed that 
most of its solutions will be considered by 
him and the most successful selected. Not- 
withstanding this mental equipment, his 
success has depended, I think, very largely 
on his physical make-up as well as upon a 
certain solidity of his nervous system that 
takes no account of fatigue or ennui. In 
other words, day after day, with only a few 
hours’ sleep, he can devote himself enthusias- 
tically to the investigation of a single problem, 
the very monotony of which would drive most 
men into nervous prostration. 

“In a recent argument in a suit on one 
of Mr. Edison’s patents opposing counsel 
sought to show that Edison was more an 
inventor than a discoverer, but 1 think the 
remark made was entirely complimentary. 
Said the learned gentleman : ‘If your honour 
wished him to, Mr. Edison could go into a 
field of grass a mile square and select there- 
The popular 
conception of Mr. Edison is that of a man 
who accomplishes startling results by instan- 
taneous flashes of intellect. ‘The real Edison 
is a man of indefatigable industry, who 
attains his ends by patient effort intelligently 
applied.’ 

“On the subject of ‘ scratches,’ but very 
few real discoveries have been made by him. 
In one of them, experiments were being 
made in the early days with automatic tele- 
graphs, where the effect of the current was to 
produce chemical changes in moving paper 
strips with various substances, In making 
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these experiments Mr. Edison held in his 
hand a pen, through which the current 
passed, and which pressed upon the strip. 
It was found that, with some chemicals, the 
passage of the current increased the friction 
between the pen and the strip, so as to sub- 
ject the pen to slight pulls. Later, when 
experimenting with the telephone, these 
earlier observances occurred to him, and as 
a result the ‘motograph,’ or ‘chalk tele- 
phone receiver,’ was invented, wherein the 
same phenomena take place. Although this 
work Mr. Edison regards as a ‘scratch,’ it 
seems to me that very few men would have 
had the inventive faculty to foresee that the 
original discovery could have been used for 
making a new telephone.” 

A very good example of the inventor’s 
methods may be found in the perfected 
Edison storage battery. To recount the 
details of this development would require a 
book 
intense interest, of hopes and fears, of many 
disappointments, and of final successful 
rea'ization. In the first place, the defects 
of the old forms of storage batteries had to 
be analyzed, from which it was found that 
the objections were inseparable from these 
types. Consequently a definite ideal was 
fixed—a battery that should be cheap, light, 
compact, mechanically strong, absolutely 
permanent, and generally “ fool-proof”—and 
for the accomplishment of this ideal the 
energies of Mr. Edison and his assistants 
were directed. 

It was immediately perceived that the use 
of an acid solution was out of the question, 
since that meant the employment of lead, the 
objections to which were fully appreciated. 
At the outset, therefore, it was determined to 
use an alkaline electrolyte, and the question 
then presented was as to the character of 
active materials to be used. In this search 
for suitable active materials, practically the 
whole gamut of chemical elements was run , 
nothing was left untried, and in this inves 
tigation many remarkable and _ heretofore 
unknown discoveries were made. 

After months of patient experimenting it 
was finally decided that the metals which 
possessed all the desirable properties ‘heoreti 
cally were iron and nickel. When this was 
settled the real inventive work began. That 


work involved the solution of the question 
how to obtain iron and nickel so as to get 
those elements in the proper condition of 
activity for practical use in a storage battery. 
Literally thousands of experiments were made 
in this particular direction, and pracesses were 
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gradually developed by which the materials 
were finally secured in the desirable con- 
dition. ‘The development of the two metals 
was carried on simultaneously, the effort, of 
course, being to obtain practically the energy 
which the metals should give theoretically. 
In this work the development of the iron 
would sometimes be far ahead of that of the 
nickel, and then some new discovery would 
be made or some new process suggested by 
which the nickel would exceed the iron. 
Finally, the work had so far developed that 
practically the entire theoretical efficiency was 
secured for both materials. 

At this point the mechanical make-up of 
the battery required consideration in order 
that a cell might be obtained capable of 
cheap manufacture, mechanically strong, 
durable, and compact. Unforeseen difficulties 
were met in these investigations, as, for ex- 
ample, it was found that in charging or 
discharging one or other of the active masses 
in absorbing oxygen tended to swell; no 
solder was known that would resist the effects 
of electrolysis in a caustic solution ; and it 
was also found that during charging the 
generated gases tended to carry off a fine 
spray of the alkali, so as thereby to deplete 
the electrolyte. All these difficulties, and 
many others, had to be overcome 

Even when the battery had been experi 
mentally developed both mechanically and 
chemically, machines and processes had to 
be designed and invented by which the active 
materials could be made, the mechanical 
parts produced, and the battery assembled 
on a commercial scale. In all this work Mr. 
Edison was in the forefront, directing the 
experiments, suggesting modifications, pre- 
paring new processes, and designing new 
mechanical appliances, until to-day the 
Edison battery is a perfected entity, realizing 
all the ideal conditions that were laid down, 
at the start, and crowning with success many 
years of the most patient, persistent, and inde- 
fatigable investigations that can be imagined. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on this 
story of the perfecting of the Edison battery, 
not only because it is one of the inventor's 
greatest achievements, but from the fact that 
there must be very few people who are not 
directly or indirectly interested in the auto 
mobile. The same story might be told of 
the very least of Mr. Edison’s inventions, for 
it is an unalterable rule with him never to let 
any new device issue from his laboratory 
until it is absolutely perfect. Everyone 
knows how, when he was at work on his in 
candescent lamp, he explored the two hem! 























spheres in search of the bamboo that would 

yield him just the homogeneous fibrous 

structure that he needed. Indeed, such 

details regarding each one of his inventions, 

if collected, would fill many volumes, and his 

success has been won only by the most in- 

domitable perseverance and untiring energy. 
The story of how Mr. Edison came to 

invent the phonograph has been told many 

times and with many variations, and it may 

not, therefore, be without interest to relate 

exactly how the wonderful “ talking machine ” 

came into existence. Briefly, then, the in- 

vention of the 

phonograph was 

the result of pure 

reason based upon 

a very happy in- 

spiration. In his 

early work with 

automatic tele- 

graphs operating 

at high speeds Mr. 

Edison had occa- 

sion to experiment 

with embossed 

strips impressed 


with dashes and ; eee 


dots thereon which 
were moved 
rapidly beneath a 
stylus to vibrate it. 
It was observed 
that this stylus in 
vibrating pro- 
duced audible 
sounds: A small thing such as this. would 
pass unnoticed by the ordinary observer as 
of no interest, but to a mind that is not only 
intensely alert but highly analytical it was 
regarded as a curious phenomenon. At this 
time Mr. Edison was actively working on his 
telephone experiments, so that his attention 
was largely absorbed by matters connected 
with acoustics. Simply as a matter of zsfira- 
tion the idea of a talking machine occurred to 
Mr. Edison, and, remembering his experiences 
with the automatic telegraph transmitter, he 
concluded that, if the undulations on the strip 
could be given the proper form and arrange- 
ment, a diaphragm could be vibrated so as to 
reproduce any desired sounds. 

The next step was to form the proper 
undulations in the strip, and the idea was 
then suggested to Mr. Edison’s mind that 
these undulations could be produced by 
sounds themselves, which could then be repro- 
duced. When this complete conception was 
reached the phonograph was produced. 
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Obviously, the change from a strip of material 
capable of being impressed by sound-waves 
to a cylinder of such material on which the 
sound-waves could be impressed in a spiral 
line was a refinement of the original con- 
ception which simply involved mechanical 
considerations. It is, therefore, rather an 
interesting fact that in the development of 
the phonograph the reproduction of the 
sounds preceded the original production of 
the record. 

Readers may also be interested to learn 
that the first patent on the phonograph was 
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filed in the United States on December 24th, 
1877, and was granted February 19th, 1878, 
No. 200,521. In this patent is disclosed the 
now historic instrument in which the sounds 
are recorded on a sheet of tinfoil applied to a 
spiral groove cylinder. Prior to this, however, 
in an application filed in Great Britain on 
July 30th, 1877, No. 2,909, Mr. Edison dis 
closed not only a cylinder phonograph, but 
also an apparatus embodying his original 
conception of an embossed strip. 

I have left all reference to the chemical 
department until the last for two reasons. 
First, because it is by far the most absorbing 
section of the laboratory; and, secondly, 
because it was there that I first saw Mr, 
Edison. ‘The apartment, which is_ lofty, 
spacious, and splendidly lighted, is divided 
into two portions, the outer and larger being 
presided over by Mr. Fred Ott, while the 
inner and smaller room is Mr. Edison’s own 
private sanctum. Very few people are per- 
mitted to enter this room—only those who 
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are closely connected with the inventor in 
his work—though when the “old man,” as 
his employés love to call him in all reverence, 
is seated at his table endeavouring to solve 
some scientific conundrum, he is so absorbed 
as to be perfectly unconscious of anyone 
who might enter. 

Mr. Edison has spent many days and 
nights in this: room without taking any 
sleep, and often so engrossed in his experi- 
ments as to even forget to eat. Latterly, 
however, Mrs. Edison, with a devoted wife’s 
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privilege, has insisted on her husband return- 
ing home in reasonable time, and, in order 
that he should not have the excuse of being 
able to say that he had nowhere to work, she 
has had a laboratory built on to their beau- 
tiful home in Llewellyn Park, where the 
inventor may prosecute his scientific investi- 
gations undisturbed. 

The chemical department at the Edison 
laboratory differs very little in appearance 
from those belonging to other noted scientists 
and inventors, though it is probably larger 
than the majority. It is, of course, fitted 
with every contrivance necessary to scientific 
experimenting, and replete with philtres, 
stills, “muffles” (used for carbonizing or 
reducing chemicals), fume ‘chambers, test- 
tubes (for testing the solution of his storage 
battery), every kind of chemical, numerous 
charts, etc. 

On entering the chemical department I 
found Mr. Edison seated upon the table 


chatting to half-a-dozen of his “ boys,” as he 
always calls his assistants, and while waiting 
until he was at liberty I was enabled to 
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examine his features without his being aware 
of the fact. Most readers doubtless know 
Edison from the portrait of him published 
nany years ago, and which shows him listen- 
ing to the phonograph. Although taken 
almost twenty years ago, the inventor still 
resembles this photograph to a remarkable 
degree. He is older, of course, but his face 
still wears that youthful expression which 
will, without doubt, always be its chief 
characteristic, whatever age he may reach. 
He is of medium height, powerfully and 
compactly built, 
and, as I then saw 
him, was wearing 


a well-worn coat 
covered with 
chemical stains, 


and an old pair of 
trousers, spotless 
linen, and a white 
tie. His head is 
massive, the fore- 


head high, eyes 
deeply set, brows 
overhanging, and 


the expression ex- 
traordinarily keen. 
His eyes are won- 
derfully luminous 
and, when he is 
interested, light up 
entire face. 


(Photo. his 
nose 1S 


The 
straight, the mouth tender and humorous. 
He is somewhat deaf in the right ear, and, 
through constantly placing his hand- behind 
his left ear in order to catch what is being 
said, the organ has been pressed slightly for- 
ward. He was speaking in a very quiet voice, 
and was watching the lips of those who were 
answering him, in order the more readily to 
hear their remarks. 

Suddenly he became conscious that there 
was a stranger in the room, and, jumping 
from the table with the agility of a boy, 
welcomed me in hearty American fashion, 
and was about to lead the way into his own 
room when he paused and asked me if I could 
wait a moment while he read the “ boys” a 
story which had been given to him a short time 
before. At the same time he drew a sheet 
of paper out of his pocket, on which was 
typed a humorous paragraph, which he read 
to the young men who were crowding round 
him, and I joined in the hearty laugh which 
followed the recital. Like Lincoln, Edison 
loves a good story. 

Then he led the way into his sanctum, and 

















seating himself at his table, where he has 
evolved so many wonders, motioned me to a 
chair beside him and expressed a desire to 
know what he could do for me. I almost 
felt inclined to request him to invent some 
wonder on the spot for my especial benefit, 
but instead I asked him to tell me of his 
early days, when. he printed and published the 
Weekly Herald on board the express run- 
ning between Port Huron and Detroit. 

There was not much to tell, he declared. 
He was a boy of fourteen at the time, and the 
idea of publishing a newspaper on a train had 
occurred to him some time before he was able 
to put it in actual operation. Early in 1862 
he bought some old type and “stereos” of 
the Detroit Free Press, obtained the use 
of a smoking-car as his publishing and 
printing office, and founded the /lWéeekly 
Herald. He did all the work himself: 
set up the type, wrote the editorials, 
gathered the news as the train flew from 
town to town, sold the papers himself, 
and in a very short time had no fewer than 
four hundred subscribers. The paper ran 
for several months, and then, in an unfor- 
tunate moment, the “staff” began to com- 
bine chemical experiments with his jour- 
nalistic enterprise, set fire to the car with a 
phosphorus bottle, and was summarily 
ejected from his “ office.” 

“In this way,” laughed Mr. Edison, “the 
Veekly Herald came to an end. But 
I had not quite 
finished with jour- 
nalism, for soon 
after I issued a 
‘society’ paper 
called Paul Pry, 
which, however, 
only ran a_ very 
short time.” 

One copy only 
of the Weekly s 
Herald appears 
to have been 
preserved, and 
that was rescued 
from destruction 
by Mrs. Edison, 
who has kept it as 
a memento of her 
husband’s early 
days. It isa most 
interesting little 
sheet, and though 
stained and 
creased, probably 
from being carried "Ronal 
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in the pocket, is very legible. One item in the 
number facsimiled on the next page shows 
how, even at the age of fourteen, Edison was 
keenly alive to the best means of attracting 
new subscribers. “In a few weeks,” an- 
nounces the editor, “each subscriber will 
have his name printed on his paper.” 

One of the stories most frequently related 
regarding Edison’s earlier days tells how, 
when he was working in a certain factory, he 
was called upon to evolve some means 
whereby the hordes of cockroaches which 
infested the place might be got rid of. For 
the special benefit of these insects he con 
structed a trap and charged it with electricity, 
so that each insect on touching it received a 
shock which effectually put an end to its 
existence. I asked Mr. Edison if this story 
was true, and he acknowledged that it was. 

There seems to be a generally expressed 
belief that Mr. Edison dislikes the phono- 
graph, and some papers have gone so far as 
to affirm that he will not allow one in his 
house. Again I asked Mr. Edison to 
corroborate this, but he could not do so. 
“T am very fond of the phonograph,” he 
said, “and can listen to good records by the 
hour. I do not, perhaps, like the records 
that are most popular with the public, for I 
am not particularly fond of so-called comic 
songs or ‘rag-time’ music. My favourite 
composer is Beethoven, and I never tire 
listening to his symphonies.” 
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COPY OF A PAPER PRINTED AND PUBLISHED ON BOARD A TRAIN BY EDISON WHEN A BOY OF FOUKTEEN. 


Mr. Edison has never spoken into a 
phonograph for the purpose of making a 
selling record, and seemed surprised when I 
suggested that if he did so it would certainly 
have an enormous sale. But he shook his 
head and modestly declared that he did not 
think so. He might some day speak into 
the phonograph the story of how he invented 
the talking machine, but he did not consider 
it very likely, so we let it go at that, and I 
asked him what was the longest time he ever 
spent over an invention without leaving it. 

“Five days and five nights,” he replied. 
“During that time I had no sleep and took 
most of my meals standing. I did not find 
it a great hardship, and got so accustomed to 
doing without sleep that, had I wished to do 
so, I could have gone on for another two 
days. I have men who work with me here in 
this laboratory who get so absorbed over a 
new discovery or invention that they have 
cheerfully spent three and four days and 
nights with me helping to work out my 
ideas. Every inventor must possess un- 
flagging energy if he is desirous of achieving 
anything. Without it he will certainly fail in 
his object. 

“Which do I consider the greatest inven- 
tive country? Why, America, of course. 


She probably has more need of inventions, 
for labour is dear, and so some means must 
reduce 


be found to the’ time - sheet. My 





greatest invention? Well, if you mean the 
one which I consider has been the greatest 
benefit to mankind, I unhesitatingly say the 
incandescent light system. It is certainly 
the one of which I am most proud.” 

It seemed superfluous, when one con- 
sidered how tenaciously Mr. Edison sticks to 
his work, to ask the inventor if he had any 
“hobbies,” but I did so, and he at once 
declared that he had. “Chemistry and 
experimenting are my chief forms of amuse- 
ment,” he said, “and very fascinating I find 
them. I am also fond of driving, and, of 
course, deeply interested in automobiling.” 

Mr. Edison looked affectionately at a glass 
tube containing some kind of solution sus- 
pended over an electric spark, and as the 
liquid began to bubble I tactfully rose to 
depart. While bidding the great inventor 
good-bye I asked him if he contemplated a 
visit to England, and he replied that in 
the course of a> year or two he might give 
himself that pleasure. He had already made 
two visits to Great Britain, and on each 
occasion his reception had been so warm and 
sincere that he felt very much inclined to 
repeat the experiment. Then he returned 
to watch with some anxiety the bubbling test- 
tube, and as I looked back from the laboratory 
door I knew that his mind was once more 
absorbed with some scientific experiment, 
and that everything else was forgotten, 


























Mr. Lion 
By J. 


I. 
OWARDS evening, on a wet 
and windy day in September, 
a cab laden with luggage drew 
up at the entrance to the St. 
Enoch Hotel, Glasgow, and, 

as there is nothing extra- 
ordinary in a cab laden with luggage drawing 
up at that particular place, the incident is 
mentioned merely because the cab contained 
an individual whose little story is about to 
be set before the reader in the hope that he 
or she will prove not only gentle, but also 
sympathetic, should he or she read to the 
end. 

The tall porter opened the door of the 
cab, and there 
emerged a man 
of about fifty, 
of scarcely 
medium height, 
with a fierce 
greyish mous- 
tache and 
rather shy blue 
eyes. His 
clothes were 
new, but im- 
perfectly fitting ; 
his coat - collar 
climbed over 
the back of his 
linen one, which 
appeared to be 
more high than 
comfortable ; 
his head seemed 
to have been 
crammed into 
his bowler hat ; 
he put down 
his foot in its 
patent leather 
boot as though 
it pained him ; 
and both his 
lavender suéde gloves were unbuttoned. 

““ Have you ordered rooms, sir ?” inquired 
the porter, for all the roomis were then either 
occupied or reserved, and he had instruc- 


tions to put the inquiry to each new-comer. 
Vol. xxix.—64. 











“MY NAME IS LION—MR. LION OF LONDON.” 
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“Yes,” replied the stranger, “I ordered 
rooms, a suite of rooms”—he pronounced it 
sewt— a week ago. My name is——” 

Just then a strong gust of wind carried 
away his bowler hat, which went whirling 
down the muddy declivity to the square. 

“Never mind. It’s of no consequence,” 
cried the stranger, stopping the porter from 
starting in pursuit. “I don’t want it. Got 
plenty more with me.” He handed the porter 
halfacrown. ‘“ My name is Lion—Mr. Lion 
of London,” he said, modestly. 

“Thank you, sir; thank you, sir. Step 
into the hall, and I’ll look after your luggage, 
sir. Office is right ahead.” 

Mr. Lion climbed the short flight of steps 
and presented himself at the counter. 

“T—I should like my sewt of rooms, 
please,” he said, somewhat bashfully, to the 
young lady in charge of the office. 

“What name, 
sir?” 

“ Lion— Mr. 
Lion of Lon- 
don.” 

“Numbers 
33> 34, 35, Mr. 
Lion. Please 
write your 
name here.” 

The lady in- 
dicated the re- 
gister, and Mr. 
Lion, after 
vainly endea- 
vouring to hold 
the pen in his 
tightly - gloved 
fingers, re- 
moved the im- 
pediment and 
wrote :— 

“Peter F. 
Lion, London,” 
in a fair clerkly 
hand. 

The lady handed him a card bearing the 
numbers and price of his rooms, and touched 
a hand-bell summoning the hall-porter, to 
whom she repeated the numbers. 

“This way, sir,” said the hall-porter. 
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“Stay,” said Mr. Lion, turning again to 
the counter. “ Had I—er—not better—er— 
pay something in advance ?” he asked, his 
hand at his breast-pocket. 

“Oh, no, sir,” replied the lady, smiling. 
Apart from his pile of luggage Mr. Lion had 
with him an exceedingly honest countenance. 

He blushed, and followed the hall-porter 
to the lift, where he gave him half a crown. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the hall-porter, 
trying not to look surprised. “Second floor, 
John,” he added, to the lift-conductor. 

Mr. Lion was raised to the second floor— 
it might have been to the seventh heaven to 
judge from the smile which, along with half a 
crown, he bestowed on John at the end of 
the brief journey. 

A maid was waiting to show him his 
rooms, and she left him there, less another 
half-crown. 

Mr. Lion stood awhile surveying the 
spacious and handsomely - furnished _ bed- 
room, then peeped into the adjoining bath- 
room, and then crossed the floor and entered 
the sitting-room. 

With a long sigh of satisfaction he flung 
himself into an easy-chair, rose ten seconds 
later, and with another sigh flung himself 
into another easy-chair, rose again, and, 
with still another sigh, fell upon the luxurious 
couch 

“The dream of my life!” he murmured, 
in an ecstasy. 

A knock at the bedroom door disturbed 
him. It was a porter with his luggage, and 
after him arrived a maid with a can of hot 
water. Both retired cheered with sweet 
smiles and half-crowns. 

Having unpacked some of his belongings, 
washed, and donned evening dress — his 
dress-coat possessed the same failing as the 
discarded one—he returned to his sitting 
room, switched on all the electric lights, and 
rang the bell. 

“ Better order something for the good of 
the house,” he said to himself, smiling 
pleasantly. 

A knock at the door, and a waiter entered. 

“Kindly bring—ahem !—a—some cham- 
pagne, please.” 

“Yes, sir. Wine list, sir.” The waiter 
brought the list from the sideboard drawer. 

“Ah!” murmured Mr. Lion, scanning the 
page. “Yes! H’m! Justso! A—kindly 
bring a bottle of—er—/his.” He indicated 
the most expensive brand with a broad fore- 
finger. 

“A half-bottle, sir ?” 
“If you please,” said Mr. Lion, agreeably. 
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He had not thought of a half-bottle, but no 
doubt the waiter knew best. 


“Yes, sir. Very good, sir,” returned the 
waiter. 

“Wait a moment,” cried Mr. Lion, pro- 
ducing two sovereigns. “Please get me 
change in half-crowns—half-crowns.” 

“Th 

The waiter having departed, Mr. Lion 
went to his bedroom, and returned almost 
immediately with a copy of a then famous 
society novel. Seating himself in an easy- 
chair, he opened the book at a mark, and, 
after sighing “The dream of my life!” 
several times, began to read. 

The waiter came with the champagne—an 
’89 vintage—opened it, filled a glass, set it 
and the bottle within easy reach of Mr. 
Lion’s hand, gave Mr. Lion sixteen half- 
crowns, received one back for his trouble, 
and retired. 

Mr. Lion smiled as he raised the glass 
and smelled it. He quaffed the contents, 
and coughed till the tears fell from his 
eyes. 

“Well, I never!” he gasped, laughing at 
his little mishap. “It zs fizzy! I had no 
idea it would catch me like that. Must be 
more cautious with strange luxuries.” He 
refilled his glass and took a small sip. 
“That’s better. It isn’t a bad drink con- 
sidering, but beer is more thirst-quenching. 
I don’t suppose it would do to ask for a glass 
of beer in this place.” 

He resumed reading. 

“Lord Burlington,” he read, twenty 
minutes later, with sudden increase of 
interest, “tossed the steward a couple of 
pieces of silver, and strode hastily from the 
saloon.” 

Mr. Lion laid the book on his knee. “I 
wonder,” he said to himself, “ whether it was 
two shillings or two florins or two half-crowns 
he tossed to the steward. Two half-crowns 
I should think, for Lord Burlington, the 
story says, is very luxurious and extravagant ! 
The dream of my life! Heigh-ho! I’m 
getting hungry. About time I had my 
tea. No, no! Of course, I meant dinner. 
To be really luxurious and extravagant one 
must dine Very well!” 

He rose, laid aside the book, adjusted his 
shirt-front, which was overlapping his vest, 
and looked at himself in the mirror above 
the mantelpiece. “I feel sure there’s some- 
thing wrong with my tie. Perhaps I might 
consult the waiter’ He wears the same sort 
of tie.” 

Mr. Lion rang the bell. 
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“Did you ring, sir?” inquired the waiter 
on his arrival. 

“ Ves. 
is right.” 

The waiter glanced first at the champagne 
and then at Mr. Lion’s neck. 

“Yes, sir ; your tie is quite right, sir. Oh, 


I want to know, please, if my tie 


“| WANT TO KNOW, PLEASE, IF MY 
TIE IS RIGHT?” 


thank you, sir!” He pocketed the half- 
crown and asked if Mr. Lion desired to dine 
in private or in the coffee-room that evening. 

“In the coffee-room, if you please. Where 
is the coffee-room ?” 

“First floor, sir. 
now, sir,” continued 
“Great number of American 
gentlemen stopping with us.” 

“Ah, indeed! Are any of them—ahem ! 

millionaires ?” 

“Couldn’t say, sir. 
incog. if they are, sir.” 

Mr. Lion did not observe the point of the 
remark, but he smiled in sympathy with the 
waiter, and inquired if dinner would soon be 
ready. 

“Dinner is on from six-thirty till eight- 
thirty, sir,” replied the waiter, as he departed 
to answer another bell. 

“Good gracious!” muttered Mr. Lion, 
seeing the clock at seven-twenty-five. “I’ve 
missed half of it !” 

He hurried downstairs to the ground floor, 


Hotel’s very full just 
the waiter, affably. 
ladies and 


Must be travelling 
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and, after finding out his mistake at the cost 
of half a crown, hurried upstairs to the first 
floor. 

The head waiter met him at the door of 
the coffee-room. 

‘Good evening, sir. There is a small table 
in the corner, if you would care for it,” he 
said. 

“Tf you please,” returned 
Mr. Lion. “Sorry I’m so late,” 
he added, apologetically. “I 
hope you didn’t trouble to keep 
anything hot for me.” 

The head waiter looked 
puzzled for a moment, but soon 
smiled at the guest's little joke, 
as he took it to be. 

Presently Mr. Lion was seated 
at the small table suggested by 
the head waiter, with six differ- 
ent ors-dauvres on his plate 
and half a crown less in his 
pocket. He was feeling not 
a little nervous among so many 
strangers, and had forgotten 
his ambition to sit at meat with 
a millionaire. 

A waiter presented the wine 
list, which happened to fall 
open at the page devoted to 
liqueurs, and Mr. Lion, after 
some consideration, ordered a 
bottle of green chartreuse. 
Whereupon the waiter gaped 
and departed in search of 
the head waiter. 

The head waiter at once perceived that he 
had a humorist to deal with, and approached 
Mr. Lion with an appreciative smile, murmur- 
ing discreetly, “‘ Very funny indeed, sir!” 
Mr. Lion, however, not being altogether a 
fool, realized that he had made a slip, and, 
with an effort, smiled in response and ordered 
a small bottle of the wine he had tasted in 
his private room. He proceeded with his 
dinner-—at first in trepidation, but later with 
enjoyment. In his pocket he carried a dainty 
little volume on “Society Etiquette,” and, 
bringing it forth, between the courses perused 
snatches relating to dinner-parties. He was 
the last to leave the coffee-room, and ere 
departing he presented the waiter who had 
attended him with a couple of half-crowns, 
not having the courage of Lord Burlington to 
toss the coins to the recipient. The waiter 
was naturally pleased, and so was Mr. Lion 
as, feeling very luxurious and extravagant, he 
strolled into the lounge, which was fairly well 
filled by ladies and gentlemen. 
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Looking about him, and also listening, he 
speedily learned how he ought to conduct 
himself, and realized, among other things, 
that people, however luxurious and extrava- 
gant, did o¢ consume bottles of liqueurs at 
a sitting. Ere long he was making acquaint- 
ance with fine black coffee, green chartreuse 
(which struck him as a pleasant beverage, 
though “nippy” and by no means a thirst 
quencher), and eight inches of cigar at (he 
calculated, smiling) threepence per inch. The 
waiter, of course, received half a crown for 
his labour, and lost his head for the rest of 
the evening. 

It is unnecessary to 
follow Mr. Lion through 
his first evening at the 
hotel. Suffice it to say 
that, after an hour in the 
billiard - room, spent in 
admiring some exceed- 
ingly bad play and giving 
a half-crown to one of 
the markers who offered 
him an evening paper, 
he retired upstairs to his 
sitting - room and soon 
became immersed in the 
doings of Lord Burling- 


ton and other more or 
less luxurious and ex- 
travagant characters. He 


did not finish the cham- 
pagne he had left earlier 
in the evening, but 
before going to bed he 
poured it over the earth 
sustaining a small palm 
which stood on the table, 
and partook of three 
voice jujubes by way of 
a final refreshment. He 
shrank from offending 
the hotel people. 

“The dream of my life!” he sighed, as he 
laid his head on the comfortable pillow. 
“ Luxury and extravagance ! ” 

But in the dead of night he awoke 
suddenly, saying, “ No, my little man, I 
don’t keep them at a ha’penny.” 


II. 
Mr. Lion awoke at seven, but did not rise 
until near nine o’clock. He found the coffee- 
room comparatively empty, the majority of 
the guests then staying at the hotel, being 
tourists, having gone out of town for the 
day. Feeling less shy than he had done the 
previous evening, he enjoyed a hearty break- 
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fast, presented the waiter with half a crown, 
and retired to his sitting-room, where he 
spent the forenoon with cigars and another 
society novel, which he took from one of 
his boxes. The box, by the way, contained 
nothing but society novels. 

Although lacking an appetite, he lunched 
at one o'clock. Afterwards he spent a few 
minutes in each of the public rooms, feeling 
more and more luxurious and extravagant, 
and returned to his private apartment to 
smoke, read, and perhaps dream, until the 
hour of dinner. It never occurred to him 
to leave the hotel. 

About four o’clock a 
waiter entered and re- 
plenished the fire, receiv- 
ing the usual gratuity. 

“Will you take after 
noon tea, sir?” the waiter 
inquired, bowing obsequi 
ously. 

“Certainly,” —_ replied 
Mr. Lion, cheerfully. 

He partook of the 
tea while continuing his 
reading of a delightful 
novel, wherein the charac- 
ters were models of ease 
and elegance, having no- 
thing to trouble them 
unless, perhaps, their con- 
sciences. Such a thing as 
work was never spoken 
of or even suggested. 
The smallest income 
mentioned was eight 
hundred pounds, and it 
belonged to a young 
gentleman with prospects 
most dazzling. The chief 
events took place in ball- 
rooms, boudoirs, opera- 
boxes, and on _ steam- 
yachts and racecourses, and everywhere was 
the glitter of gold, the flash of diamonds, or 
the rustle of silk. 

“Luxury and extravagance !” commented 
Mr. Lion frequently, a happy smile on his 
countenance. “The experiences, no doubt, 
of many of the people at present in this very 
hotel.” 

A currant from a slice of cake fell on the 
pages, and with a little trouble he captured it 
and placed it in his mouth. 

“ Luxury and extravagance ! The dream of 
my life! How pleasant it is to spend money 
freely, with no thought of the morrow. It may 
be foolish, it may be selfish, but—I don’t care.” 
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That evening, upon some deliberation, 
Mr. Lion decided to dine again in the coffee- 
room. On taking his seat at a small table, 
a gentleman who had already taken the 
opposite seat bowed slightly but politely. 

Mr. Lion returned the salutation in a con- 
fused manner, for he was overcome with 
pleasure at being noticed. 

The gentleman, however, made no advance 
in the way of conversation, and Mr. Lion, 
disappointed, turned to the waiter, who was 
offering him hors-d’euvres, and made a wild 
selection thereof. 

When Mr. Lion was engaged upon his 
entrée the other, who thus far had eaten 
nothing, had a steak and boiled potatoes set 
before him and poured out for himself a glass 
of water. Mr. Lion was drinking champagne, 
which he was beginning to like slightly, and 
stole occasional glances at the man opposite, 
who merely trifled with his meal. He was a 
handsomely-built man of about Mr. Lion’s 
age, clean-shaven, kindly-looking, but with 
an intensely-tired countenance and an anxious 
look in his eyes. He did not wear evening- 
dress, but his clothing was of the neatest, his 
linen of the whitest, and it suddenly struck 
Mr. Lion that never had he observed such 
beautifully - shaped fingers and _ carefully- 
tended nails. Mr. Lion looked down at his 
own hands and felt his face warming. 

Mr. Lion had barely started upon his joint 
when the stranger rose—his steak hardly 
tasted—and with another slight but polite 
bow left the coffee-room. 

Dinner lost all interest for Mr. Lion. What 
manner of man was he who had sat at the 
same table? Somehow it came into Mr. 
Lion’s head—and he could not get it out— 
that his late companion was a millionaire, or 
at any rate a man of great wealth and respon- 
sibilities. Apart from the man’s appearance, 
Mr. Lion had frequently read that millionaires 
were rarely possessed of any digestions to 
speak of; on the other hand, he had also 
read that they had ‘seldom any manners worth 
mentioning. The latter was the only argu- 
ment he could find against his idea, and he 
dismissed it ere he finished his sweets. 

Ten minutes later, as he made to enter the 
smouking-room—the lounge being full—he 
met the subject of his thoughts coming 
out. 

“I’m afraid you won't find a seat,” the 
latter remarked. “The hotel seems to be 
quite crowded to-night.” 

“Ah, itideed!” said Mr. Lion, smiling 
nervously. 

“‘Can’t even get a seat in the billiard-room. 
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Only place left for a smoke is the hall,” said 
the other, moving along the corridor. 

A brilliant thought flashed into Mr. Lion’s 
brain. 

“Sir!” he cried, following the retreating 
figure. 

“Yeor” 

“Sir,” stammered Mr. Lion, “if—if you 
would honour me, I—I have a sitting-room 
upstairs. I—I am alone here.” 

“Why, that is very kind of you ; very kind 
indeed,” returned the stranger, in surprise. 
“ But P 

“ You—you can have the room to your- 
self,” Mr. Lion blurted out. “I'll not——” 

The stranger smiled slightly, yet not as if 
he were amused. “ Kindness could hardly 
go farther than that !” he said, softly, adding, 
“*T also am alone here.” 

“Then, will you——” 

“TI will come and smoke a pipe with you, 
sir, with the greatest pleasure. Here is my 
card.” 

Mr. Lion, with trembling fingers, took the 
card, and was able, with an effort, to read the 
dancing inscription :— 

“PAUL REMINGTON.” 

There was no address. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Remington,” he stam- 
mered. “I have n-no cards here, but my 
my name is Lion—Mr. Lion of London.” 

“Very pleased to meet you, Mr. Lion,” 
said Remington, vexed for the lonely, nervous 
little man. “ And now I am at your service.” 

Soon the twain were ensconced in easy- 
chairs in Mr. Lion’s private room, the host 
rather at a loss for conversation. Mr. 
Remington, however, made himself enter- 
taining, for he had but to ask to receive 
information on subjects regarding which he 
was curious. Frequently the guest found it 
difficult to repress a smile at the queries put 
to him. 

“Well,” he said in answer to one, “I 
should say that for luxury and extravagance 
some of the New York hotels stand first. 
You might get a suite for a week for, say——,” 
and he mentioned a sum which elicited a 
great gasp from Mr. Lion. 

‘“* Er—have you ever stayed in one of these 
hotels, please ?” inquired the latter, eagerly. 

“1 have,” returned Mr. Remington, calmly. 

It was on the tip of Mr. Lion’s tongue to 
cry: “Then you must bea millionaire!” but 
he restrained himself, and merely gave vent 
to a prolonged “ Ah!” 

“Of course,” continued the guest, “ there 
are hotels in London where—— _ But you are 
a Londoner, so I need not say anything 
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some writing to do, and I’ve taken far 
too great advantage of your hospitality 
already. Good-night, Mr. Lion, and many 
thanks for taking pity on me.” 

Mr. Lion flushed. “I—lI wish,” he 
managed to say, “I wish you would—er 
—dine with me to-morrow night.” 

Mr. Remington endeavoured to con- 
ceal his surprise. ‘Upon my word, Mr. 
Lion,” he said, “you are quite the most 
hospitable man I ever met. But I cannot 
possibly ——” 

“Please dine with me. Your conversa- 
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about them. You are doubtless familiar 
with Claridge’s, the Carlton, Cecil, Savoy, 
and others.” 

“Quite so ; quite so,” said Mr. Lion, a little 
hurriedly. He glanced at the clock, which 
was nearing the hour of eleven. “Shall we 
take a little refreshment, Mr. Remington ?” 

“Is it not time for bed? I fear I have 
intruded too long already.” 

“No, no! Please have a little refreshment. 
Perhaps a bottle of champagne, and——” 

“A small whisky and soda, if you please,” 
said Mr. Remington, somewhat to his host’s 
disappointment. 

“* May I ask if you are staying here long?” 
inquired Mr. Lion, when the waiter had 
departed for the second time with the 
customary reward. 

“For a few days.” The reply was given 
with something like a sigh. 

“You—you find it—a—lonely here?” 
said Mr. Lion, with an effort. 

“I confess I do find it lonely, and not only 
lonely but——” Mr. Remington stopped 
abruptly, finished his drink, and rose from 
his chair. “ Really I must be going. I have 


tion is so interesting. We can dine in this 
room.. Please favour me,” pleaded Mr. 
Lion. 

In spite of himself the other smiled. 
“Thank you,” he said, after some moments’ 
hesitation. “I really cannot refuse. At 
what hour, Mr. Lion?” 

“At seven o'clock, please,” replied Mr. 
Lion, joyfully. 


In the course of the next fortnight Mr. 
Lion succeeded on several occasions in 
persuading his new acquaintance to dine 
with him, and on the other evenings the 
two men had at least a smoke and a chat 
together. Mr. Remington’s conversation 
was of the most intense interest to Mr. 
Lion, for the former, without the merest 
suggestion of bragging, talked familiarly of 
many notoriously wealthy persons, includ- 

ing a duke at whose residence, he once 
casually mentioned, he had spent the better 
part of a week. 

But as the days went on it worried Mr. 
Lion to observe that the other appeared to 
grow more and more wearied and anxious- 
looking. 

“Some great scheme is weighing on Mr. 
Remington,” he said to himself. “ After all, 
wealth is a heavy burden.” 

One evening, after a dinner the luxury 
and extravagance of which had surpassed all 
the host’s previous efforts, the guest sat up 
in his easy-chair and, with a sigh, said :— 

“Well, Mr. Lion, I fear this is to be our 
last meeting.” 

“What?” cried Mr. Lion, starting. “I 
beg your pardon. What did you say, Mr. 
Remington ?” 

“T said I feared this was our last meeting. 
I leave here to-morrow afternoon.” 

Mr. Lion could not speak at once, and his 
companion continued :— 

“Tt is most unlikely that we shall ever 
meet again, but your kindness I can never 
forget. You took me on trust, treated me 
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like a brother at a time when a great deal 
less human sympathy would have filled me 
with gratitude, and, in short, made the past 
two weeks, which had otherwise been dread- 
ful, wonderfuily endurable.” 

“JI fancied you had some big worry,” 
said Mr. Lion, shyly and kindly. “ But now 
I presume it is past, and I may have the 
honour of congratulating you on another 
great success.” He made as if to hold out 
his hand, but a bitter laugh from his guest 
checked him. 

“ T’m afraid there must be some misunder- 
standing,” said Mr. Remington, noting the 
genuine distress on the other’s countenance. 
“ But I—I thought you knew that I was—a 
ruined man.” 

“A ruined man!” whispered Mr. Lion, 
aghast. 

“Yes ; I thought everyone knew that,” his 
companion said, with a sorry smile. “I 
needn’t go into details now, but I’ve been in 
Scotland for some weeks settling my affairs, 
which settling has left me, as I said, a ruined 
man. Luckily, I am alone in the world.” 

“A ruined man!” again whispered Mr. 
Lion. 

“Perhaps you wonder why I stay in a big 
hotel like this in the circumstances. Well, 
I’m afraid it’s only my extravagant habit, 
which I had a fancy to indulge for the last 
time. I can assure you it won’t occur 
again!” he finished, grimly. 

His host, staring at the fire, made no 
remark, 

“I suppose,” he resumed, “I should never 
have speculated on such a huge scale. And 
yet I dare say I should do the same again if 
I had the money. A hundred pounds or so 
would have pulled me round the corner and 
made me richer than ever I was. However, 
it’s all over now, and I leave to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

Mr. Lion found husky speech at last. 
“Tm very sorry. Where are you going? 
What are you going to do?” 

“T—I wish I knew. I’m at a bad age, 
you know.” He glanced at his host, and his 
mouth quivered for an instant. “I had 
hoped,” he said, rising, “or rather I had 
believed, that you knew from the first that I 
was a—a ruined man, Mr. Lion.” 

Mr. Lion was feeling almost physically ill, 
and for his life he could not have spoken. 

Mr. Remington moved to the door. “I 
owe nothing to anybody but you, and I— 
I wish to Heaven I could pay you!” he 
cried, harshly. “I wish——” He opened 
the door. “Good-night,” he said, his voice 


softening, “and thank you.” The door 
closed. 

“Wait!” cried Mr. Lion, but the door did 
not open again, and when he reached it and 
looked out into the corridor there was no one 
visible. 

Shame and the feeling that he had been 
deceived drove Mr. Lion nigh frantic. For 
an hour he paced the room, and the waiter, 
who came to ask if he required anything 
further that evening, retired swiftly and with- 
out a gratuity. 

In bed he could not sleep, but his mind“ 
grew calmer, and pity mingled with his dis: 
appointment. After all, he reflected, Mr. 
Remington had been a fine man to meet, 
and must have been, from what he had said, 
an exceedingly wealthy man at one time. 
Nay, he might have lived to be a millionaire 
and patron of luxury and extravagance had 
his latest speculation not proved so disastrous. 
It was terrible to think of a man accustomed 
to so much having to live on sa little ; he 
did not even know as yet how little it might 
Hive to be. 

About two o’clock Mr. Lion rose and 
dressed himself. “I can bear it no longer,” 
he muttered, as he crept from his room and 
down to the hall. 

To the night-porter he gave half a crown 
and instructions to call him at six, have his 
bill ready, and send up for his luggage half 
an hour later. 

“Can you tell me, please, which room 
Mr. Paul Remington is in ?” he inquired. 

The porter referred to the register. ‘* No. 
324—fourth floor, sir. Wish to leave a 
message, sir ?” 

“T’ll perhaps leave one in the morning,” 
returned Mr. Lion, and departed. 

In his bedroom once more he unlocked a 
portmanteau and took out a new leather 
pocket-book. From it he extracted a sheaf 
of notes, each of the value of five pounds. 

He placed four in his pocket and began to 
count the rest. 

A hundred and thirty pounds. 

He took a sheet of paper and wrote 
upon it :— 

“With best wishes, from Mr. Lion of 
London,” and placed it and the notes in an 
envelope, which he addressed to “ Mr. Paul 
Remington, Room No. 324.” 

He laid the packet under his pillow, 
undressed, and returned to bed. 

“Yes,” he sighed to himself, “a man like 
him will miss luxury and extravagance a 
thousand times more than a man like me. 
And ”—he felt the packet under his pillow— 
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“if this isn’t a luxury, it’s certainly an 
extravagance. Peter Lion, you're a fool, and 
always were.” 


III. 

SEVEN years had made Paul Remington a 
good deal greyer ; but they had taken nothing 
from his prosperous appearance. Hurrying 
along an unimportant street—a short cut— 
in Edinburgh, 
the desire for a 
cigar came upon 
him, and, taking 
his case from his 
pocket, he selec- ; 
ted one, nipped 
off the end, 
placed it be- 
tween his teeth, 
and then-——found 
that he was with- 
out a match. M 

A tobacco- 
nist’s shop, how- 
ever, stood handy 

a very modest 
place—and 
Remington = en- 
tered. 

“ Box of vestas, 
please.” 

“Yes, sir.” 


The tobacconist rose 
from a_ broken - backed = 
chair, laid aside a penny ‘ma G 
novelette, and . Ey 
His customer gave a —_.* 


wild shout, fell across the 
counter, scattering all 
manner of wares, and grabbed his hand. 

“Man, man! I’ve found you at last!” 

“ Mr. Remington !” 

“ Mr. Lion of London !” 

Then, for near a minute, the two men 
gazed at each other, unable to speak. 

And when they did speak—well, only a 
little of what they said may be reported here. 

“I searched London for you,” said Rem- 
ington. “I interviewed all the Lions—ha, 
ha !—including those that spell their name 
with a ‘y.’ But all in vain. Where have 
you been since—since—Heaven bless you !— 
since you left the hotel? I fear things have 
gone badly with you since then. But never 
mind that at the moment. Where did you 
disappear to?” 

“ Here,” said Mr. Lion. 

“Here? And when were you in London 
last ?” 
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“Not since I was a boy.” 

“ But you called yourself Lion of London, 
man.” 

The tobacconist wriggled uncomfortably. 
“[—I thought it sounded well ; I was a fool.” 

“You were the best friend I ever found, 
but I don’t understand you at all, Lion.” 

“Well, Mr. Remington——” 

“Don’t ‘mister’ me.” 

“Well, I hardly know 
how to tell you how I 
came to be at the hotel.” 

“How did you lose 
your fortune since then? 
Tell me that first.” 

“But I never lost my 
fortune—never had one. 


Did you think 
I was a rich 
man?” 


‘Surely; 
thought you were 
a millionaire.” 

Mr. Lion 
laughed sadly. 
“T — I’ve been 
in this little shop 
for nearly thirty 
years. I was 
playing the fool 
when I met you 
in the hotel. I 
think I was a bit 
crazy. Ever since 


I was young 
’ I had wanted 
hers fat as to experience 


luxury and extra 
vagance and to 
mix with wealthy folk. I think I had read 
too much trash—TI still read it. But the 
business here barely kept me—like you, I was 
alone in the world—and I had neither the 
ability nor the courage to try anything else.” 

“Go on, man,” said Remington, gently. 

“Well, I saved and scraped for twenty 
years and got together about two hundred 
pounds, and that sum I decided to—to 
éurst on the experience I had so long craved. 
I rigged myself out and began at Glasgow. I 
intended to go on to London, but I met you, 
and——” 

“By Heaven! you are the most gener- 
ous——” 

“No, no; not that! It makes me ashamed 
yet to think of it. But I’d better tell you. 
I met you, and thought yow were a millionaire, 
or something near it. And I was puffed up 
with conceit when you came to my room. I 
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had expected to see millionaires, but I had 
never dreamed of entertaining one. And 
then—well, I think that’s all, Mr. Remington.” 

“ Not ‘ mister.’” 

“ Remington.” 

“Well, Lion, it wasn’t all by any means. 
You saved a fellow-being from—no! I won't 
say what.” 

“T couldn’t help it. Er—I’m glad to see 
you looking so well. Did you get a good 
situation ?” 

Remington laughed. “I did not do badly, 
thank you. I’m not a millionaire yet ; still, 
I’m just about as well off as you.” 

“Oh!” Mr. Lion cried, with acute dis- 
appointment. “Better than that, surely ? 
You see, I’ve always thought of you as a 
friend—I’ve never felt quite so lonely since I 
met you seven years ago—and I’ve always 
been hoping you were getting on well. I was 
reading a story the other day about—oh, well, 
never mind. But really, Mr. Remington—I 
mean Remington—I hope you are a great 
deal better cff than I. Still, I’ve about fifty 
pounds put by, and you are welcome 

“Stop, Lion, unless you want to see a 
middle-aged gentleman in tears. If you’ve 
fifty pounds put 
by you are pro- 
bably fifty 
pounds richer 
than I. And 
I'll tell you why. 
Since with your 
money I started 
to make money 
again, I put half 
of all the profits 
aside for Mr. 
Lion of London. 
They are now 
waiting for him to 
take possession.” 
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Mr. Lion gasped. “Are they much? Are 
—are they two hundred pounds?” he asked 
foolishly at last. 

“Why that sum ?” 

“ T can’t think of a bigger one.” 

“You must try. Suppose you multiply by 
a hundred.” 


Mr. Lion locked up the shop, and they 
went off together to Mr. Remington’s 
hotel. 

** A little luxury and extravagance at my 
expense,” said the latter, smiling, “and then 
we'll discuss the terms of our partnership. 
I'm going to suggest equal shares—I’ve a 
steady business now, so don’t be alarmed 
—and you can ‘sleep’ as much as you 
like.” 

But Mr. Lion was in a dazed condition, 
and hardly realized what his friend was 
talking about. 

As they neared the hotel a ragged cripple 
offered an evening paper. 

Mr. Lion halted abruptly. A_ smile 
broke upon his pale face. He took the 
paper, drew out a worn purse, and gave 
the child half a crown. 

His friend 
took his arm 
and drew him 
onward. 

“Ts that how 
you're going to 
get rid of your 
money, old fel- 
low?” asked 
Remington, 
lightly, but 
gently. 

Mr. Lion made 
no reply, but 
once more he 
smiled happily. 
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The Book of the “ Cheshire Cheese.” 


NE by one in the purlieus of 
Fleet Street the ancient taverns 

vanish and the homely haunts 
of our grandfathers give way 
to palaces of marble and 
mahogany, where a_ French 
chef presides over the menu and rose-water 
is handed about in crystal finger-bowls. But 
one old-time eating-house retains its pristine 
simplicity. There is, apart from its Aaditués, 
nothing of the twentieth century about the 
Cheshire Cheese. It is the only tavern in 
Fleet Street left unchanged by what Dr. 
Johnson called the “fury of innovation,” 
and still stands as it stood in the days when 
Goldsmith used to pass its side door on 
his way up the dark entry to his lodgings 
in Wine Office Court. Nay, the pleasant 
gentleman mine host of the Cheese can show 
you title-deeds of his property going back 
almost to the time of the Great Fire of 
London. 

After the legends of Dr. Johnson and his 
friends, the most interesting thing about the 
Cheshire Cheese is the world-famous pudding, 
and after that the great album wherein are 
inscribed the myriad names of those who 
have partaken of the pudding. And, as this 
article is less concerned with the history, 
traditions, and aspect of the hoary old tavern 
than with the very modern book of the 
pudding, we may perhaps begin by saying 
something of that 
concoction, which 
almost deserves 
to be ranked 
among the seven 
wonders of the 
world, the amaze- 
ment and admira- 
tion of foreigners 
and the envy and 
despair of all 
rival inns, taverns, 
chop-houses, and 
restaurants in 
London. The 
little sketches 
THE STRAND 
readers see here 
were directly in- 
spired by the 
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Cheshire Cheese pudding ; and if they are not 
always executed in the highest style of art, we 
must remember the inherent difficulties of the 
situation. To draw after dinner, as any artist 
will tell you, is never an easy feat ; but to 
draw after a Cheshire Cheese dinner of lark, 
steak, kidney, oyster, and mushroom pudding 
argues much for the powerful talent and in- 
domitability of the designer. And as for poetry, 
there probably was never a pudding which 
inspired so much poetry, but, unfortunately, 
these effusions have only of recent years been 
preserved. They were, like the postprandial 
sketches, indited upon chance slips of paper 
—the backs of bills, as a rule—and, being 





left with the host, were mislaid or else 
perished of attrition. Landseer, Sir Francis 
Grant, Mulready, Frith, Goodall, Doré, 


Keene, Du Maurier, Seymour Lucas, and 
Dendy Sadler have all made random draw- 
ings at the Cheese in times past, just as 
Swinburne, Morris, Buchanan, G. R. Sims, 
Austin Dobson, and Alfred Austin have 
made occasional verses, but these have long 
been scattered, even if they exist at all. 
To show how new the book is, we may 
remark at once that almost the first entries 
are the signatures of a little company which 
assembled on June 11th, 1898, consisting of 
Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss Chamber- 
lain, Mr. and Mrs. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, 
and Mr. Haldane. It is said that after the 
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first taste of the pud- 
ding Mrs. Chamberlain 
turned to the host and 
exclaimed, “Tell me, 
how do you make it?” 
“That, madam,” re- 
plied Boniface, with a 
low bow, “is a secret 
worth just twice my 
freehold.” 

Yet we have already 
divulged part of the 
mystery; what we 
have not mentioned is 
that the proprietor him- 
self compounds those 
ingredients in a secret 
room, secure from the 
gaze of even his most 
inquisitive satellites. 
On one occasion the 
late Phil May, one of 
whose sketches we re- 
produce here, tried to 
penetrate into this 
arcanum, and, having 
failed, took out his 
facile pencil and de- 
picted mine host en- 
gaged in fearful incan- 
tations over a cauldron, 


surrounded by sprites, elves, and goblins. 


Just beneath Mr. Pe 
will be found the si 


Mar 


gnature of a famous 
American authoress, Miss Marian Harland, 
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in the gastronomic 
function at which we 
are assisting, the 
second is that in 
which we taste, for 
the first time, the 
Dish, the fame of 
which has followed 
the British drum-beat 
round the world. It 
signifies next to no- 
thing to say that the 
crust, three inches 
thick, is as light as 
a sponge and as 
tender as the heart 
of a newly-made 
widower ; that be 
neath this crust—em- 
balmed in, and _in- 
formed by, a brown 
gravy of ineffable and 
indescribable spici- 
ness and savouriness, 


and as rich and 
smooth as Alderney 
cream — are cubes 
of juicy beefsteak and 
minute morsels of 
marrow, larks, mush- 
rooms, kidneys, and 


oysters, each, by some miracle of culinary 
genius, retaining its distinctive . flavour, yet 
entering into and facilitating the accomplish- 
ment of a harmonious whole.” 
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who, having dined on the pudding, thus 


writes of it :— 


“If there can be two supreme moments 


In Mr. 


Douglas 


Almond’s_ sketch the 


portly old gentleman sits facing complacently 


a capacious bowl of punch ; but, according 
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mellowest of ‘brown October ale.’ It 

has consorted with the savoury wonder 

for so long that divorce would be an 
outrage.” 

It need hardly be said that 

Americans are not amongst 

= the least enthusiastic patrons 

of the Cheese, and as we 

turn the page of the album 

before us we find an _ im- 

ported artist giving expression 

to the feelings of his country- 

men, who have long envied 

England’s exclusive possession 

of such seductive haunts. “ Hands 

Across the Sea” represents Uncle 

Sam’s hands literally across the 

Atlantic, laying hold with violence 
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of the well-fed John Bull and his much- 
prized island. 

It is another Scotsman, Mr. Wallis Mackay, 
who depicts Boswell and the immortal lexico- 
grapher in the guise of rodents strolling arm 
and arm—or more properly paw in paw— 
towards a very substantial Cheshire cheese. 
As they approach Bozzy’s quick eye notices 
the depletion wrought by rivals in the struc- 
ture before them, and—well—the laconic 
legend tells the rest of the story. 
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As Mr. F. Carruthers Gould shows us, the 
wondrous pudding was not unknown to the 
Egyptians, and he has endeavoured, not 
without success, to resuscitate an ancient 
hieroglyphic inscription, in which it will be 
seen that punch and “ churchwardens” top the 
feast. And this reminds us that the intro- 
duction of beer at this resort only dates back 
a matter of sixty years, for in the columns of 
the Puppet Show, edited by Albert Smith as 
a rival to Punch, we read in the issue of 
August 26th, 1848, that “after a contest of 
some years the worthy proprietor of the 
Cheshire Cheese yielded to the popular 
clamour for bitter beer. One concession 
begets another, and the importation of sherry 
cobblers was soon afterwards demanded and 
obtained.” 

Yet punch—compounded after a traditional 
recipe—is never likely wholly to be displaced 
at the Cheese, although ale and stout in 
tankards, such as is shown 
in the grimy fist of the 
eighteenth - century Jack 
Tar in the accompanying 
drawing, will ever continue 
to be directly associated 
with the pudding — may 
whose shadow never grow 
less! And what is the size 
of its shadow—that is to 
say, what are the dimen- 
sions of the great dish? 
It weighs from eighty to 
a hundred pounds, and 


takes from. sixteen’ to 
twenty hours to boil. 
Someone has said _ that 


“the smell on a windy day 
has been known to reach 
as far as the Stock Ex- 
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ing twenty hours when on one occasion no 
less a personage than Mr. Gladstone came, 
more than thirty years ago, within the classic 
precincts, and, with a friend and henchman, 
sat down to lunch. Tradition says that, not- 
withstanding the fame of the pudding and the 
assurances of the proprietor as to its perfect 
digestibility, 
the Liberal 
leader was 
not to be 
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persuaded, but firmly called for—an Irish stew! 
And now it is whispered (and enshrined in Mr. 
Harry Furniss’s sketch) that Mr. Gladstone’s 
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ghost haunts the establishment—“ after dark ” 
—and there may be seen in a dark corner, 
facing a mighty Irish stew, from 
whence issues the diminutive but 


bellicose figure of a wild Irishman, #——~+ 
a judgment on all those—statesmen 
or others—who neglect the cele @ %.« <- 


brated beefsteak pudding. 
We may well credit the entertain- 





afforded to the 
Italians whom Sir William Richmond, R.A., 


ment two distinguished 
on one occasion 
brought hither to 
dine off the noted 
pudding, one of 
whom the painter 
sketched as above. 
It is certain they 
would not be able 
to parallel such 
fare in their native 
country, and one 
wonders if they ap- 
preciated it fully, 
or at least half as 
much as the canine 
epicure Mr. Cecil 
Aldin brought in 
his train on another 
occasion and was 
compelled to leave 
outside, whither 
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were dispatched the savoury 
remnants of the feast. The 
pudding, whatever it is, is 
not child’s fare—not meat for 
babes, wherefore we assume 
the next drawing is not a 
likeness of a juvenile visitor 
to this Fleet Street resort, 
but merely an artistic tribute—“ He’s 
happy he’s got it now!” 
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Close at hand is a little sketch by an 
American which is at once a tribute to Phil 
May and the old hosteiry : “Came to London 
to see Cheshire Cheese, Petticoat Lane, and 
Phil May,” three London institutions very 
popular with Transatlantic visitors. The 
artist, we believe, was Mr. Gelett Burgess. 
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The drawing 
below by Mr. Tom 
Browne, which rep- 
resents a picture o 


BOOK OF THE 


contented happi- Fy ANE 


ness, Offers a_strik- 
ing contrast with 
that demon of 
indigestion _limned 
by Mr. Hebble- 
thwaite, whose 
sketches are not in- 
frequent in the 
album. But the 
regular Aaditués and 
diners off the pud- 
ding laugh to scorn 
the insinuation of 
any evil after-effects, 
especially if the 
diner has taken the 
precaution to prime 
himself or herself 
with plenty of ale 
and punch. We 
must not, by the 
way, omit to men- 
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tion that on one occasion the 
pudding did not make its ap- 
pearance, and the would - be 
feasters went empty away. For, 
alas! the then head-waiter, Tom, 
in assisting in the descent of the 
mighty dish from the kitchen 
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has dropped it downstairs.’’ 


but it’s down on the floor. 
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above, slipped on the 
stair, the pudding 
wavered and then 
fell, its contents 


bursting and scatter- 
ing wide upon the 
sawdust floor. Below 
old Mr. Moore, the 
landlord, according 
to one who was pre- 
sent, awaited 
solemnly the advent 
of the great dish. 
“Tt came too 
quickly, and his 
anguish was too 
keen for tears. Sore 
at heart he made 
his way as best he 
might to the wine- 
office, and, address- 
ing in softened 
tones his son Charlie 
(the present land- 
lord), said, ‘The 
pudding’s down !’ 


Why aren’t you carving 


Tom 
Then sank 
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stricted a ledge, 
no wonder that 


he exclaims, 
Hark . / b. 6s 0 ladend ! (a <) ‘*‘Wonder- 
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5. ful!” 
aus” Cars m A souvenir 
ie of one of the 
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“Wun lew 2 the Cheese is afforded 
nn SY by the adjoining series 


of autographs, which are, 
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after all, 


only a portion 
of the page, 
for the host’s- 
Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree—is absent. 
As time rolls on 
the book of the 
Cheese is sure to 
become filled to 


Oar _—_ “su 9 haw 22 wel : ‘ 
overflowing with 
az ry pictorial tributes, 
P and even now 
d there are a 
Maur, Lica hundred times too many for our limited 
space, so that at last we must come reluct 

Mr. Moore into his chair, and the dining-  antly to a close. 

room knew him not that day. With a drawing by the American, Mr. 
It is the younger Moore who, in Mr. Henry Penrhyn Stanlaws, the inventor of the 
Meyer’s amusing skit, is explaining to the “Stanlaws girl,” we close this record of 


short-sighted gentleman the exact spot where 





Dr. Johnson used to 
sit. With visions of the 
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a thousand and one puddings eaten at a 
hostelry whose fame, 
venture to say, extends 
into every corner of the 


we 
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T was an enthusiastic send-off. 
Half the students from her 
atelier were there, and twice 
as many more from other 
studios. She had been the 
belle of the Artists’ Quarter in 
Montparnasse for three golden months. Now 
she was off to the Riviera to meet her people, 
and everyone she knew was at the Gare 
de Lyon to catch the last glimpse of her. 
And, as had been more than once said late 
of an evening, 
“to see her was 
to love her.” She 
was one of those 
agitating blondes, 
with the natu- 
rally rippled hair, 
the rounded 
rose-leaf cheeks, 
the large violet- 
blue eyes, that 
looked all things 
and meant 
Heaven alone 
knew how little. 
She held her 
court like a 
queen, leaning 
out of the car- 
riage window 
and receiving 
bouquets, books, 








of Darkness. 
NESBIT. 


of a face that seemed already covered but by 
the thinnest possible veil of flesh. 

And the man whose eyes saw this rejoiced, 
for he loved her, like the rest, or not like the 
rest, and he had had Edward’s face before 
him for the last month, in that secret shrine 
where we set the loved and the hated, the 
shrine that is lighted by a million lamps 
kindled at the soul’s flame, the shrine that 
leaps into dazzling glow when the candles are 
out and one lies alone on hot pillows to out- 
face the night 
and the light as 
best one may. 

“Oh, good- 
bye ; good - bye, 
all of you,” 
said Rose. “I 
shall miss you. 
Oh, you don’ 
know how I shall 
miss you all!” 

She gathered 
the eyes of her 
friends and her 
worshippers in a 
glance, as one 
gathers jewels on 
a silken string. 
The eyes of 
Edward alone 
seemed to escape 
her. 


journals, long “En voiture, 
last words, and messieurs et 
last longing dames !” 

looks. All eyes Folk drew 
were on her, and back from the 
her eyes were train. There 
for all—and_ her was a whistle. 
smile. For all And then at 
but one, that is. the very last little 
Not a_ single moment of all, 
glance went as the train 
Edward’s way, pulled itself 
and Edward — together for the 
tall, lean, gaunt, start, her eyes 
with big eyes, *** GooD-BYE, ALL OF You!’ SAID ROSE.” met Edward’s 
straight nose, and eyes. And the 


the mouth somewhat too small, too beautiful 
—seemed to grow thinner and paler before 
one’s eyes. One pair of eyes at least saw the 
miracle worked, the paling of what had seemed 


absolute pallor, the revelation of the bones 
Vol. xxix. —56. 


other man saw the meeting, and he knew 
which was more than Edward did. 

So when, the light of life having been 
borne away in the retreating train, the broken- 
hearted group dispersed, the other man— 
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whose name, by the way, was Vincent—linked 
his arm in Edward’s and asked, cheerily :— 

“Whither away, sweet nymph ?” 

“T’m off home,” said Edward. 
seven-twenty to Calais.” 

“Sick of Paris ?” 

“One has to see one’s people sometimes, 
don’t you know, hang it all!” was Edward’s 
way of expressing the longing that tore him 
for the old house among the brown woods 
of Kent. 

“No attraction here now, eh?” 

“The chief attraction has gone, certainly,” 
Edward made himself say. 

“ But there are as good fish in the sea——” 

“ Fishing isn’t my trade,” said Edward. 

“The beautiful Rose!” said Vincent. 

Edward raised hurriedly the only shield he 
could find. It happened to be the truth as 
he saw it. 

“Oh,” he said, “ of course, we’re all in love 
with her—and all hopelessly.” 

Vincent perceived that this was truth, as 
Edward saw it. 

“What are you going to do till your train 
goes?” he asked. 

“T don’t know. 
vilely early dinner.” 

** Let’s look in at the Musée Grévin,” said 
Vincent. 

The two were friends. They had been 
school-fellows, and this is a link that survives 
many a strain too strong to be resisted by 
more intimate and vital bonds. 
And they were fellow-students, 
though that counts for little or 
much—as you take it. Besides, 
Vincent knew something about 
Edward that no one else of their 
age and standing even guessed. 
He knew that Edward was 
afraid of the dark, and why. 
He had found it out that 
Christmas which the two had 
spent at an English country 
house. The house was full; 
there was a dance. There were 
to be theatricals. Early in the 
new year the hostess meant to 
“move house” to an old con- 
vent, built in Tudor times, a 
beautiful palace with terraces 
and clipped yew trees, castel- 
lated battlements, a moat, 
swans, and a ghost story. 

“You boys,” she said, “‘ must 
put up with a shake-down in 
the new house. I hope the 
ghost won’t worry you. She’s 


“The 


Café, I suppose, and a 
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an old lady in a figured satin dress. Comes 
and breathes softly on the back of your neck 
when you're shaving. Then you see her in 
the glass, and as often as not you cut your 
throat.” She laughed. So did Edward and 
Vincent and the other young men. There 
were seven or eight of them. 

But that night, when sparse candles had 
lighted “ the boys ” to their rooms, when the 
last pipe had been smoked, the last “ Good 
night ” said, there came a fumbling with the 
handle of Vincent’s door. Edward came in, 
an unwieldy figure, clasping pillows, trailing 
blankets. 

“What the deuce?” 
natural amazement. 

“T’ll turn in here on the floor if you don’t 
mind,” said Edward. “I know it’s beastly 
rot, but I can’t stand it. The room they’ve 
put me into, it’s an attic as big as a barn 
and there’s a great door at the end, eight feet 
high, and it leads into a sort of horror hole— 
bare beams and rafters, and black as night. 
I know I’m an abject duffer, but there it is— 
I can’t face it.” 

Vincent was sympathetic ; though he had 
never known a night terror that could not be 
exorcised by pipe, book, and candle. 

“T know, old chap. There’s no reasoning 
about these things,” said he, and so on. 

“You can’t despise me more than | 
despise myself,” Edward said. “I feel a 
crawling hound. But it is so. I had a scare 


queried Vincent, in 





‘** vou CAN'T DESPISE ME MORE THAN I DESPISE MYSELF,’ EDWARD SAID. 
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when I was a kid, and it seems to have left a 
sort of brand on me. I’m branded ‘coward,’ 
old man, and the feel of it’s not nice.” 

Again Vincent was sympathetic, and the 
poor little tale came out. How Edward, 
eight years old, and greedy as became his 
little years, had sneaked down, night-clad, to 
pick among the outcomings of a dinner party, 
and how, in the hall, dark with the light of 
an “artistic ” coloured glass lantern, a white 
figure had suddenly faced him — leaned 
towards him, it seemed, pointed lead-white 
hands at his heart. That next day, finding 
him weak from his fainting fit, had shown 
the horror to be but a statue, a new 
purchase of his father’s, had mattered not 
one whit. 

Edward shared Vincent’s room, and 
Vincent, alone of all men, shared Edward’s 
secret. 

And now, in Paris, Rose speeding away 
towards Cannes, Vincent said :— 

“ Let’s look in at the Musée Grévin.” 

The Musée Grévin is a waxwork show. 
Your mind, at the word, flies instantly to the 
excellent exhibition founded by the worthy 
Mme. Tussaud. And you think you know 
what waxworks mean. But you are wrong. 
The Musée Grévin contains the work of 
artists for a nation of artists. Wax-modelled 
and retouched till it seems as near life as 
death is: this is what one sees at the 
Musée Grévin. 

“Let’s look in at the Musée Grévin,” 
said Vincent. He remembered the pleasant 
thrill the Musée had given him, and 
wondered what sort of a thrill it would give 
his friend. 

“T hate museums,” said Edward. 

“This isn’t a museum,” Vincent said, and 
truly ; “it’s just waxworks.” 

“All right,” said Edward, indifferently. 
And they went. 

They reached the doors of the Musée in 
the grey-brown dusk of a February evening. 

One walks along a bare, narrow corridor, 
much like the entrance to the stalls of the 
Standard Theatre, and such daylight as there 
may be fades away behind one, and one 
finds oneself in a square hall, heavily 
decorated, and displaying with its electric 
lights Loie Fuller in her accordion-pleated 
skirts, and one or two other figures not 
designed to quicken the pulse. 

“It’s very like Mme. Tussaud’s,” 
Edward. . 

“Yes,” Vincent said ; “ isn’t it ?” 

Then they passed through an arch, and 
beheld a long room with waxen groups life- 
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like behind glass—the coudisses of the Opéra, 
Kitchener at Fashoda—this last with a desert 
background lit by something convincingly 
like desert sunlight. 

“ By Jove!” said Edward. 
good.” 

“ Yes,” said Vincent again ; “ isn’t it?” 

Edward’s interest grew. 

The things were so convincing, so very 
nearly alive. Given the right angle, their 
glass eyes met one’s own, and seemed to 
exchange with one meaning glances. 

Vincent led the way to an arched door 
labelled “Galerie de la Révolution.” 

There one saw—almost in the living, 
suffering body—poor Marie Antoinette in 
prison in the Temple, her little son on his 
couch of rags, the rats eating from his platter, 
the brutal Simon calling to him from the 


“ That’s jolly 


grated window. One almost heard the 
words: “Hola, little Capet!— are you 
asleep ?” 


One saw Marat bleeding in his bath, the 
brave Charlotte eyeing him ; the very tiles of 
the bath-room, the glass of the windows, 
with, outside, the very sunlight, as it seemed, 
of 1793, on that “yellow July evening, the 
thirteenth of the month.” 

The spectators did not move in a public 
place among waxwork figures. They peeped 
through open doors into rooms where history 
seemed to be re-lived. The rooms were 
lighted each by its own sun or lamp or 
candle. The spectators walked among 
shadows that might have oppressed a 
nervous person. 

“Fine, eh?” said Vincent. 

“ Yes,” said Edward ; “ it’s wonderful.” 

A turn of a corner brought them to a 
room. Marie Antoinette fainting, supported 
by her ladies ; poor, fat Louis by the window 
looking literally sick. 

“What's the matter with them all?” said 
Edward. 

“ Look at the window,” said Vincent. 

There was a window to the room. Outside 
was sunshine—the sunshine of 1792—and 
gleaming in it, blonde hair flowing, red mouth 
half open, what seemed the just-severed head 
of a beautiful woman. It was raised on a 
pike, so that it seemed to be looking in at the 
window. 

“T say,” said Edward, and the head on the 
pike seemed to sway before his eyes. 

“Mme. de Lamballe. Good thing, isn’t 
it?” said Vincent. 

“Tt’s altogether too much of a good 
thing,” said Edward. “Look here—i’ve 
had enough of this.” 
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“Oh, you must just see the Catacombs,” 
said Vincent ; “nothing gruesome, you know. 
Only early Christians being married and 
baptized, and all that.” 

He led the way down some clumsy steps to 
the cellars which 
the genius of a 
great artist has 
transformed into 
the exact sem- 
blance of the old 
Catacombs at 
Rome. ‘The’same 
rough hewing of 
rock, the same 
tokens en- 
graved strongly 
and simply; and 
among the arches 
of these  subter- 
ranean burrowings 
the life of the 
early Christians, 
their sacraments, 
their joys, their 
sorrows — all ex- 
pressed in groups 
of waxwork as like 
life as death is. 

“ But this is very 


Sac red 


fine, you know,” 
said Edward, get- 
ting his breath 
again after Mme. 


de Lamballe, and 
his imagination 
loved the thought of the noble sufferings 
and refrainings of these first lovers of the 
crucified Christ. 

“Ves,” said Vincent, 
“isn’t it?” 

They passed the baptism and the burying 
and the marriage. The f/ad/eaux were suff- 
ciently lighted, but little light strayed to the 
narrow passage where the two men walked, 
and the darkness seemed to press, tangible as 
a bodily presence, against Edward’s shaylder. 
He glanced backward. 

“Come,” he said; “I’ve had enough.” 

“Come on, then,” said Vincent. 

They turned the corner, and a blaze of 
Italian sunlight struck at their eves with 
positive dazzlement. There lay the Coliseum 

tier on tier of eager faces under the blue 
sky of Italy. They were level with the 
arena. In the arena were crosses; from 
them drooped bleeding figures. On the 
sand beasts prowled, bodies lay. They 
saw it all through bars. They seemed to 


for the third time ; 
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where the chosen victims 
waited for the lions and 


be in the place 
waited théir turn, 


the crosses, the palm and the crown. Close 
by Edward was a group—an old man, a 
woman, and children. He could have 
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touched them with his hand. The woman 
and the man stared in an agony of terror 
straight in the eyes of a snarling tiger, ten 
feet long, that stood up on its hind feet and 
clawed through the bars at them. The 


youngest child only, unconscious of the 
horror, laughed in the very face of it. 
Roman soldiers, unmoved in_ military 


vigilance, guarded the group of martyrs. In 


a low cage to the left more wild beasts 
cringed and seemed to growl, unfed. Within 


the grating, on the wide circle of yellow sand, 
lions and tigers drank the blood of Christians. 
Close against the bars a great lion sucked the 
chest of a corpse, on whose blood- stained 
face the horror of the death-agony was printed 
plain. 

Good heavens!” said Edward. Vincent 
took his arm suddenly, and he started with 
what was almost a shriek. 

“What a nervous chap you are!” said 
Vincent, complacently, as they regained the 
street where the lights were, and the sound of 
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voices and the movement of live human 


beings—all that warms and awakens nerves 
almost paralyzed by the life in death of waxen 
immobility. 

“‘T don’t know,” said Edward. “ Let’s have 
a vermouth, shall we? There’s something 
uncanny about those wax things. They’re 
like life—but they’re much more like death. 
Suppose they moved? I don’t feel at all 
sure that they don’t move, when the lights 
are all out and there’s no one there.” 

He laughed. 

“JT suppose you were never frightened, 
Vincent ?” 

“Yes, I was once,” said Vincent, sipping 
his absinthe. “Three other men and I were 
taking turns by twos to watch by a dead man. 
It was a fancy of 
his mother’s. Our 
time was up, and 
the other watch 
hadn’t come. So 
my chap—the one 
who was watching 
with me, I mean 

-went to fetch 
them. I didn’t 
think I should 
mind. But it was 
just like you say.” 

“ How ?” 

“Why, I kept 
thinking, ‘Suppose 
it should move.’ It 
was so like life. 
And if it did move, 
of course it would 
have been because 
it was alive, and I 
ought to have been 
glad, because the 
man was my friend. 
But all the same, if 
he had moved I 
should have gone 
mad.” 

“Fea.” said 
Edward, “that’s 
just exactly it.” 
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“T bet you five pounds I do!” 
“ Done,” said Edward, briskly. 

I would if you’d got five pounds.” 


“At least, 


“But I have. I’m simply rolling. I’ve 
sold my Dejanira ; didn’t you know? I shall 
win your money though, anyway. But you 


couldn’t do it, old man. I suppose you'll 
never outgrow that childish scare.” 

“You might shut up about that,” said 
Edward, shortly. 

“Oh, it’s nothing to be ashamed of ; some 
women are afraid of mice or spiders. I say, 
does Rose know you're a coward ?” 

“ Vincent !” 

“No offence, old boy. One may as well 
call a spade a spade. Of course, you’ve got 
tons of moral courage and all that. But you 
are afraid of the 
dark — and_ wax- 
works !” 

“ Are you trying 
to quarrel with 
me?” 

“ Heaven in its 
mercy forbid. But 
I bet you wouldn’t 
spend a night in 
the Musée Grévin 
and keep your 
senses.” 

“What’s 
stake?” 

“ Anything you 
like.” 

“ Make it that if 
I do you'll never 
speak to Rose 
again, and, what’s 
more, that you'll 
never speak to me,” 
said Edward, white- 
hot, knocking down 
a chair as he rose. 

“Done,” said 
Vincent. ‘‘But 
you'll never do it. 
Keep your hair on. 
Besides, you’re off 
home.” 


the 


Vincent called [Ree “T shall be back 
for a second et —_— ——_ in ten days. [ll 
absinthe. I SHALL BE BACK IN pase | ILL DO IT THEN, SAID do it then,” said 

“But a dead Edward, and was 
body’s different to waxworks,” he said. “I off before the other could answer. 


can’t understand anyone being frightened 
of them.” 

“Oh, can’t you?” The contempt in the 
other’s tone stung him. “I bet you wouldn't 
spend a night alone in that place.” 


Then Vincent, left alone, sat still, and 
over his third absinthe remembered how, 
before she had known Edward, Rose had 
smiled on him more than the others, he 
thought. He thought of her wide, lovely 
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eyes, her wild-rose cheeks, the scented curves 
of her hair, and then and there the devil 
entered into him. 

In ten days Edward would undoubtedly 
try to win his wager. He would try to spend 
the night in the Musée Grévin. Perhaps 
something could be arranged before that. 
If one knew the place thoroughly! A little 
scare would serve Edward right for being the 
man to whom that last glance of Rose’s had 
been given. 

Vincent dined lightly, but with conscien- 
tious care—and as he dined he thought. 
Something might be done by tying a string 
to one of the figures and making it move 
when Edward was going through that impos- 
sible night among the effigies that are so like 
life—so like death. Something that was not 
the devil said :— 

“ You may frighten him out of his wits.” 

And the devil answered: “ Nonsense ; do 
him good. He oughtn’t to be such a school- 
girl.” 

Anyway, the five pounds might as well be 
won to-night as any other night. He would 
take a great-coat, sleep sound in the place of 
horrors, and the people who opened it in 
the morning to sweep and dust would bear 
witness that he had passed the night there. 
He thought he might trust to the French 
love of a sporting wager to keep him from 
any bother with the authorities. 

So he went in among the crowd, and 
looked about among the waxworks for a place 
to hide in. He was not in the least afraid of 
these lifeless images. He had always been 
able to control his nervous tremors in his 
time. He was not even afraid of being 
frightened, which, by the way, is the worst 
fear of all. 

As one looks at the room of the poor little 
Dauphin one sees a door to the left. It 
opens out of the room on to blackness. 
There were few people in the gallery. 
Vincent watched, and, in a moment when 
he was alone, stepped over the barrier and 
through this door. A narrow passage ran 
round behind the wall of the room. Here 
he hid, and when the gallery was deserted 
he looked out across the body of little Capet 
to the gaolers at the window. There was a 
soldier at the window too. Vincent amused 


himself with the fancy that this soldier might 
walk round the passage at the back of the room 
and tap him on the shoulder in the darkness. 
Only the head and shoulders of the soldier 
and the gaoler showed, so, of course, they 
could not walk, even if they were something 
that was not waxwork. 
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Presently he himself went along the passage 
and round to the window where they were. 
He found that they had legs. They were 
full-sized figures, dressed completely in the 
costume of the period. 

“Thorough the beggars are, even the parts 
that don’t show—artists, upon my word,” 
said Vincent, and went back to his doorway, 
thinking of the hidden carving behind the 
capitals of Gothic cathedrals. 

But the idea of the soldier who might come 
behind him in the dark stuck in his mind. 
Though still a few visitors strolled through 
the gallery, the closing hour was near. He 
supposed it would be quite dark. Then 
and now he had allowed himself to be 
amused by the thought of something that 
should creep up behind him in the dark— 
he might possibly be nervous in that passage 
round which, if waxworks could move, the 
soldier might have come. 

“By Jove!” he said; “one might easily 
frighten oneself by just fancying things. 
Suppose there were a back way from Marat’s 
bath-room, and instead of the soldier Marat 
came out of his bath with his wet towels 
stained with blood and dabbed them against 
your neck !” 

When next the gallery was deserted he 
crept out. Not because he was nervous, he 
told himself, but because one might be, and 
because the passage was draughty, and he 
meant to sleep. 

He went down the steps into the Cata- 
combs, and here he spoke the truth to 
himself. 

“Hang it all,” he said, “I was nervous. 
That fool Edward must have infected me. 
Mesmeric influences or something.” 

“Chuck it and go home,” said common 
sense. 

“T’m hanged if I do,” said Vincent. 

There were a good many people in the 
Catacombs at the moment. Live _ people. 
He sucked confidence from their nearness, 
and went up and down looking for a hiding 
place. 

Through rock-hewn arches he saw a burial 
scene—a corpse on a bier surrounded by 
mourners ; a great pillar cut off half the still 
lying figure. It was all still and unemotional 
as a Sunday-school oleograph. He waited 
till no one was near, then slipped quickly 
through the mourning group and hid behind 
the pillar. Surprising — heartening, too, to 
find a plain rush-chair there, doubtless set for 
the resting of tired officials. He sat down in 
it, comforted his hand with the commonplace 
lines of its rungs and back. A shrouded 
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“IT WAS ALL STILL AND UNEMOTIONAL AS A SUNDAY-SCHOOL OLEOGRAPH.” 


waxen figure just behind him to the left of 
his pillar worried him a little, but the corpse 
left him unmoved as itself. A far better 
place, this, than that draughty passage where 
the soldier with legs kept intruding on the 
darkness that is always behind one. 

Custodians went along the passages issuing 
orders. A stillness fell. Then, suddenly, 
all the lights went out. 

“That’s all right,” said Vincent, and 
composed himself to sleep. 

But he seemed to have forgotten what 
sleep was like. He firmly fixed his thoughts 
on pleasant things—the sale of his picture, 
dances with Rose, merry evenings with 
Edward and the others. But the thoughts 
rushed by him like motes in sunbeams—he 
could not hold a single one of them, and 
presently it seemed that he had thought of 
every pleasant thing that had ever happened 
to him, and that now, if he thought at all, 
he must think of the things one wants most 
to forget. And there would be time in this long 
night to think much of many things. But now 
he found that he could no longer think. 
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The draped effigy just behind 
him worried him again. He 
had been trying, at the back of 
his mind, behind the other 
thoughts, to strangle the 
thought of it. But it was there, 
very close to him. Suppose 
it put out its hand, its wax 
hand, and touched him? But 
it was of wax. It could not 
move. No, of course not. But 
suppose it did ? 

He laughed aloud, a short, 
dry laugh, that echoed through 
the vaults. The cheering effect 
of laughter has been over-esti- 
mated perhaps. Anyhow, he 
did not laugh again. 

The silence was intense, but 
it was a silence thick with 
rustlings and breathings, and 
movements that his ear, strained 
to the uttermost, could just 
not hear. Suppose, as Edward 
had said, when all the lights 
were out these things did move. 
A corpse was a thing that had 
moved, given a certain con- 
dition — life. What if there 
were a condition, given which 
these things could move ? What 
if such conditions were present 
now? What if all of them 
—Napoleon, yellow-white 
from his death sleep; the beasts from the 
amphitheatre, gore dribbling from their jaws ; 
that soldier with the legs—all were draw- 
ing near to him in this full silence? Those 
death masks of Robespierre and Mirabeau— 
they might float down through the darkness 
till they touched his face. That head of 
Mme. de Lamballe on the pike might be 
thrust at him from behind the pillar. The 
silence throbbed with sounds that could not 
quite be heard. 

“You fool,” he said to himself; “your 
dinner has disagreed with you with a venge- 
ance. Don’t be an ass. The whole lot are 
only a set of big dolls.” 

He felt for his matches and lighted a 
cigarette. The gleam of the match fell on 
the face of the corpse in front of him. The 
light was brief, and it seemed, somehow, 
impossible to look by its light in every corner 
where one would have wished to look. The 
match burnt his fingers as it went out. And 
there were only three more matches in the box. 

It was dark again, and the image left on 
the darkness was that of the corpse in front 
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of him. He thought of his dead friend. 
When the cigarette was smoked out he 
thought of him more and more, till it seemed 
that what lay on the bier was not wax. His 
hand reached forward and drew back more 
than once. But at last he made it touch the 
bier and through the blackness travel up along 
a lean, rigid arm to the wax face that lay there 
so still. The touch was not reassuring. Just 
so, and not otherwise, had his dead friend’s 
face felt, to the last touch of his lips. Cold, 
firm, waxen. People always said the dead 


were “waxen.” How true that was! He had 
never thought of it before. He thought of 
it now. 


He sat still — so still that every muscle 
ached; because if you wish to hear the 
sounds that infest silence you must be very 
still indeed. He thought of Edward, and of 
the string he had meant to tie to one of 
the figures. 

“That wouldn’t be needed,” he told him- 
self. And his ears ached with listening, 
listening for the sound that, it seemed, mus? 
break at last from that crowded silence. 

He never knew how long he sat there. 
‘To move, to go up, to batter at the door and 
clamour to be let out—that one could have 
done if one had had a lantern or even a full 
match-box. But in the dark, not knowing 
the turnings, to feel one’s way among these 
things that were so like life and yet were not 
alive—to touch, perhaps, these faces that 
were not dead and yet felt like death! His 
heart beat heavily in his throat at the thought. 

No; he must sit still till morning. He had 
been hypnotized into this state, he told him- 
self, by Edward, no doubt; it was not 
natural to him. 

Then, suddenly, the silence was shattered. 
In the dark something moved, and, after 
those sounds that the silence teemed with, 
the noise seemed to him thunder-loud. Yet 
it was only a very, very little sound, just the 
rustling of drapery, as though something had 
turned in its sleep. And there was a sigh 
not far off. 

Vincent’s muscles and tendons tightened 
like fine-drawn wire. He listened. There 
was nothing more. Only the silence, the 
thick silence. 

The sound had seemed to come from a part 
of the vault where long ago, when there was 
light, he had seen a grave being dug for the 
body of a young girl martyr. 

“T will get up and go out,” said Vincent. 
“T have three matches. I am off my head. 


I shall really be nervous presently if I don’t 
look out.” 
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He got up and struck a match, refused his 
eyes the sight of the corpse whose waxen 
face he had felt in the blackness, and made 
his way through the crowd of figures. By 
the match’s flicker they seemed to make way 
for him, to turn their heads to look after 
him. The match lasted till he got to a tum 
of the rock-hewn passage. His next match 
showed him the burial scene. ‘The little, 
thin body of the martyr, palm in hand, lying 
on the rock-floor in patient waiting, the 
grave-digger, the mourners. Some standing, 
some kneeling, one crouched on the ground. 

This was where that sound had come from, 
that rustle, that sigh. He had thought he 
was going away from it. Instead he had 
come straight to the spot where, if anywhere, 
his nerves might be expected to play him 
false. 

“ Bah!” 
“The silly things are only wax. 
afraid ?” 

His voice sounded loud in the silence that 
lives with the wax people. 

“They're only wax,” he said again, and 
touched with his foot contemptuously the 
crouching figure in the mantle. 

And, as he touched it, it raised its head 
and looked vacantly at him, and its eyes 
were bright and alive. He staggered back 
against another figure and dropped the 
match. In the new darkness he heard the 
crouching figure move towards him. Then 
the darkness fitted in round him very closely. 


he said, and he said it aloud. 
Who’s 


“What was it exactly that sent poor 
Vincent mad—you’ve never told me ?” Rose 
asked the question. She and Edward were 
looking out over the pines and tamarisks 
across the blue Mediterranean. They were 
very happy, because it was their honeymoon. 

He told her about the Musée Grévin and 
the wager, but he did not state the terms 
of it. 

“But why did he think you would be 
afraid ?” 

He told her why. 

* And then what happened ? ” 

“Why, I suppose he thought there was no 
time like the present—for his five pounds, 
you know—and he hid among the wax- 
works. And I. missed my train, and, / 
thought, there was no time like the present. 
In fact, dear, I thought if I waited I should 
have time to make certain of funking it. 
So I hid there, too. And I put on my big 
black capuchon, and sat down right in one 
of the waxwork groups—they couldn’t see 
me from the gallery where you walk. And 
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“HE STAGGERED BACK AGAINST ANOTHER FIGURE AND DROPPED THE MATCH.” 


after they put the lights out I simply went to 
sleep. And I woke up—and there was a 
light, and I heard someone say : 

“*They’re only wax,’ and it was Vincent. 
He thought I was one of the wax people till 
I looked at him ; and I expect he thought I 
was one of them even then, poor chap. And 
his match went out, and while I was trying 
to find my railway reading lamp that I'd got 
near me he began to scream. And the 
night-watchman came running. And now 
he thinks everyone in the asylum is made of 
wax, and he screams if they come near him. 
They have to put his food near him while 
he’s asleep. It’s horrible. I can’t help feel- 
ing as if it were my fault somehow.” 

“Of course it’s not,” said Rose. “ Poor 
Vincent! Do you know, I never vead/y liked 
him.” 

There was a pause. Then she said : 

“But how was it you weren’t frightened ?” 

“TI was,” he said, “horribly frightened. 
It—it—sounds idiotic, but I was really. And 
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yet I Aad to go through with it. And then I 
got among the figures of the people in the 
Catacombs, the people who died for—for 
things, don’t you know, died in such horrible 
And there they were, so calm—and 
believing it was all right. So I thought 
about what they’d gone through. It sounds 
awful rot, I know, dear, but I expect I was 
sleepy. Those wax people, they sort of 
seemed as if they were alive, and were telling 
me there wasn’t anything to be frightened 
about. I felt as if I was one of them—and 
they were all my friends, and they’d wake me if 
anything went wrong. So I just went to sleep.” 

“T think I understand,” she said. But 
she didn’t. 

“And the odd thing is,” he went on, “ I’ve 
never been afraid of the dark since. Perhaps 
his calling me a coward had something to do 
with it.” 

“T don’t think so,” said she. And she 
was right. But she would never have under- 
stood how, nor why. 


ways. 











E'T everyone leave the 
court” was the order of 
one of the judges of the 
Kammergericht, or Supreme 
Court of Berlin. 

“You need not remove 
the doll,” said the usher to its owner; “I 
will prop it up against the rail of the desk 
here.” 

The court was cleared and the doors were 
locked, and facing the five judges, resplen- 
dent in their judicial robes—but wigless, 
and severe of face—stood the doll, the real 
plaintiff in the case. She was a dainty, life- 
size, but petite figure, costumed in the latest 
Parisian fashion—a real “ Bébé Jumeau,” 
with bead-like eyes and absolutely impassive 
features. ‘The gradually dying soft whirr of 
machinery within, or without, her provided an 
out-of-the-way accompaniment to an important 
legal controversy. 

The doll in court was an American, and 
her right and title had been usurped by a 
cheap imitation, “ Made in Germany.” 
Naturally no self-respecting doll could per- 
mit this ; hence the case, which had already 
passed through three courts, where the 
verdict was given against her. Finally, the 
onus of decision as to patent between the 
American and German was left to the High 
Court. 

The doll, impassive as she looked, was not 
happy, for she had been conveyed in a basket 
on the top of a cab in pouring rain to the 
court. She was feeling damp and depressed, 
and, adding insult to injury, the porters had 
dumped her upside down and carried her up 
flights of stairs in the same condition. Her 
début on this occasion was marred, but her 








manager soothed her feelings, straightened 
out her rumpled finery, and wound her up. 
Even then her troubles were not at an end ; 
for two mortal hours she had to listen to the 
legal controversy of five judges, but their ten 
astute eyes failed to detect a wink or blink in 
the bead-like eyes of the lovely waxen 
plaintiff. [ven when the verdict was given 
in favour of her “ home-made ” rival and 
imitator, she was still the doll, with every 
feature calm and reposeful. What mattered 
it to her that five hundred pounds had been 
swallowed up by these actions ? Rumour with 
its thousand tongues only added fresh lustre 
to her name and wonderful, skill-baffling 
performance. 

In less than a week her triumph was com- 
plete, for all Berlin was ringing with the 
news—that these solemn judges had been 
hoodwinked by a slim, “cute” little American 
girl, whose marvellous impersonation of a 
doll had puzzled half the world. Moreover, 
she could boast of the fact that she, and she 
only, had the unique experience of having 
been closeted with her judges while they 
were in solemn conclave, hearing and under 
standing every. word they said, for her mother 
was a native of Berlin, and she herself had 
been educated at a German college. 

To go back to the beginning of things, 
Miss Doris Chertney, the girl-doll—for she 
was an ordinary infant and precocious child 
before she became a doll—was descended 
from well-to-do parents, smart society people 
living within a stone’s throw of Central Park, 
New York. 

From her earliest girlhood little 
delighted in amusing and startling her child 
friends with her marvellous impersonation 


Doris 
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of mechanical toys. She had phenomenal 
facial control, and could assume at will the 


immobility or the peculiarity of movement of 


an automaton. So realistic were the imper- 
sonations that her companions often felt 
more awed than amused. 

After the death of her parents she was 
adopted by their friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Melville, and went to live with them at their 
home in Havana. While there she made 
her first appearance in 
public — an amusing 
incident which was 
the result of a 
wager. 

A steam merry-go 
round was one of the 
great amusements in 
Havana. It had an 
organ attached, the 
manipulator being a 


grotesque automaton 


nigger boy. It was 
necessary that he 


should have a new 
suit of clothes, which 
his tailor could not 
complete for two or 
three days ; so young 
“Miggs” could not 
appear in public, and 
the merry-go-round 
without him was a 
failure. Miss Doris 
volunteered, for a 
wager, to fill his part 
ata moments notice. 
She was coloured 
and clothed to re- 
semble “ Mr. Miggs,” 
and fastened to the 
organ, wound up, and 
for the time being be- 
came a black boy. So 
mechanical and_ stiff 
were her movements 
that only those “in 
the know” dreamed that she was not the 
original figure. 

Her marvellous power of self-control and 
complete absorption of self became the talk 
of the place, and resulted in another wager 
that she should tour.the world as a doll, 
returning to America in three years’ time with 
six thousand pounds clear profit. 

The idea was at once taken up by her 
adopted parents, but the scheme wanted 
careful thinking out on their part and hard 
work for the embryo doll, She studied her 
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réle for ten hours a day for nearly a year. 
“And now,” she says, “I feel my dual per- 
sonality rather puzzling, for I find it hard to 
remember when I cease being a girl and 
become a doll, and vice versa.” 

Her experiences had been varied, and 
sometimes alarming, before she made her 
début in Europe, and when she_ toured 
through America. The make-up was realistic 
in the extreme ; she was a dainty doll, and 
no one who saw or 
even scruti 
nized her believed she 
was anything else. 

Known as “The 
Motogirl,” she at- 
tracted immense audi- 
ences wherever she 
appeared. Encased 
in machinery, charged 
with two hundred and 
fifty volts of electri- 
city, she is an alarm- 
ing little lady to 
meddle with ; her cop- 
per-soled shoes, and 
the yards of tubing 
which she carries 
about her person, 
would frighten even a 
scientist. 

Her toilette before 
a fifteen minutes’ per- 
formance occupies a 
little over two hours— 
as long as that of a 
débutante preparing to 
appear at her first 
Drawing Room. On 
the stage, her manager 
winds—or allows any- 
one else to wind—the 
clockwork arrange- 
ment in her back ; 
and the girl-doll 
makes spasmodic 
doll-like move- 
ments across the stage, and is finally carried 
about among the audience, who are allowed 
to touch and lift her ; and who, one and all, 


closely 


agree that it is a wonderfully-constructed 
automaton. Not even the “ Thank you, 
good-night, ladies and gentlemen (and 


pretty smile) with which she finishes her per- 
formance alters their opinion. They are 
firmly convinced it is a phonograph, or some- 
thing like that, which speaks. 

I determined to interview the Motogirl and 
to stand no nonsense, so I called at the hotel 
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where she was staying in London, and sent 

up my card. It did not seem to have much 

effect, for I waited about half an hour, then 

was shown into a sitting-room, where a tall 

gentleman met me and asked my business. 

“To see the girl-doll, interview and have 
her photographed for THE STRAND MaGa- 
ZINE,” I said. “I want to see her whole 
performance. Is it true that you pack her 
in a basket ?” 

“Yes, quite true. I am her manager, and 
shall be only too happy to show you any- 
thing in my power. I am sorry to say, 
however, that we were obliged to leave the 
Motogirl’s basket in Germany, as it was 
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too cumbersome to carry about. But 
would this do for a photograph, do you 
think ?” getting up from a small laundry 
basket on which he had been sitting. 

“ Certainly not,” I said, indignantly. 
“Why, you could not put a three-year- 
old child in that.. I want facts, and not 
fiction, please.” 
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“T think you will find this large 
enough for her,” he replied, and, lift 
ing the lid, out sprang the girl-doll, 
beaming and smiling, real flesh and 
blood, but boneless, I am sure. Still 
almost incredulous, I measured the 
basket and discovered that it was 
only twenty-three inches long, by thir- 
teen inches broad and thirteen inches 
deep. As I looked from the pretty 
girl to the basket, it seemed impos 
sible for her to have been in it al 
this time without being suffocated. 
Still, there she was, and I agreed with 
Shakespeare (who had, perhaps, known 
a Motogirl or two) that “there are 
more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in our philo- 
sophy.” 














Every possible device has 
been tried to test the phe- 
nomenal immobility of the 
girl-doll, but she is still an 
enigma. Medical men 
have held séances over her, 
pins have been stuck into 
her, and handkerchiefs 
flicked in her face without 
disturbing; her wonderful 
self control. 

In New York a gentle- 
man asked if he could put 
his finger into her eye to 
make sure it was a doll. 
“Certainly,” said her 
manager. ‘“ But as each 
eye is very delicately made 
and cost me_ twenty - five 
dollars (five pounds), I 
shall require the deposit of 
that sum before you make 
the experiment.” So the 
situation was saved, for the 
gentleman, either convinced 
or not willing to deposit 
that amount, went quietly 
back to his seat. 

While dining ata 

restaurant in Boston 
with her adopted parents 
a party of six came up 
to their table and stared 
hard at Miss Doris. She 
looked up smilingly, and 
a gentleman of the party 
exclaimed: ‘Yes; I 
recognise that smile. 
You are a girl after all! 
It is the first time I 
have been foiled by any 
disguise. I have 
watched you four nights 
running, and been 
had!” He handed her 
his card, which bore the 
name of a well-known 
private detective. 

On one occasion she 
might be described as 
an American “ Sherlock 
Holmes.” The detec- 
tive before mentioned 
called at her hotel and 
asked her to assist him 
professionally. A large 
store in New York was 
being systematically and 
cleverly robbed, and no 
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clue could be found to 
the burglars, nor how they 
gained their admittance, 
although the aid of: several 
detectives had been sought. 
It was arranged that Miss 
Doris should be dressed as 
a fashion dummy, and 
spend a night amongst the 
other waxen figures at the 
store. 

“Tt was very dull,” she 
said, “ and an hour seemed 
as long as a day ; but pre- 
sently I saw a faint glimmer 
of light, and the night- 
watchman came_ hurriedly 
up, helped himself from 
the shelves, then hastened 
with his booty to some 
place I could not see, and 
returned again for some 
more. On his last journey 
he came against me with 
such force that I fell, and 
upset three other figures.” 

“Confound these dum- 
mies,” he muttered, setting 
one on its feet with a bang. 

The Motogirl lay low 
until he had disap- 
peared, locking the 
doors after him; then 
she cautiously got up 
and with a pass-key let 
herself out and the 
police in waiting in, who 
captured the thief with- 
out trouble, with the 
stolen goods round him. 
Her reward for this 
nerve-trying ordeal was 
two hundred pounds. 

“Well,” said the de- 
tective, “you are won- 
derful. Join our pro- 
fession and you will 
make a fortune.” But 
the girl-doll prefers to 
win fame before the 
footlights. 

In private life she is 
a shy little girl, pretty 
and refined, and when 
she can be dragged 
into conversation can 
say things worth listen- 
ing to. She is devoted 
to her adopted mother, 
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who designs all her 
frocks and frills, and 
Mr. Melville guards 
her as ‘the apple of 
his eye. 

“T never feel 
pain,” she told me. 
“T hardly know 
what it means ; and 
I never drink tea or 
coffee, so I have no 
nerves.’ An at 
tempt to extract any 
information about 
the preparation 
which Mr. Melville 
uses to convert the 
girl into a doll was 
ignored ; but as girl 
and doll she is 
nearly perfect, and 
plays both rvéles to 
the life. 

Perhaps the most 
startling of her ex 
periences occurred 
in the bull ring at Monterey, Mexico, where, 
on a tiny platform about four inches high 
(the one on which she is_ photographed 
here), she stood waiting for the bull to 
be let out. A flourish of trumpets an 
nounced his liberation. Dazed at first by 
the sudden light and surging crowd, with 
lowered and quivering nostrils he came with 
a mad rush, bellowing in an ear-stunning 
fashion and wildly pawing the ground with 
his forefeet. Then 
he saw the little, 
smiling figure on a 
stand, and ap- 
proached near 
enough for her to feel 
his hot breath on her 
face. The bull and 
girl made an en- 
thralling study. The 
spectators held their 
breath, and so did 
the Motogirl, for the 
quiver of an eyelid 
spelt death. He 
stood still, but con- 
tinued his blusterous 
solo ; then, after what 
must have seemed 
ages to. that little 
waiting figure, he 
turned tail and ran 
to try and find some- 
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thing he could un 
derstand better than 
a girl-doll. 

The matador at 
tracted his attention 
while she escaped 
from the ring, to 
be greeted by 
tumultuous. rounds 
of applause and 
cries of “El Reina 
del Valor” (Queen 
of Valour), a title by 
which she is. still 
known in Mexico. 

“ Of course,” said 
her manager, “the 
bull had not then 
been teased or tor- 
mented, or — with 
all my belief in her 
power—I would not 
9 have dared to trust 
Sas her in that ring. 
Mexico rang with 
her wonderful 
achievement, and well it might,” he added, 
enthusiastically. 

When the Motogirl first visited Spain 
her manager applied for permission for 
her to appear in the bull-ring at Madrid, 
but it was refused. On her next visit there 
they hope their application will meet with 
better success. 

After a performance at Prague, Austria, 
when the doll was carried round for inspec- 
tion by the audience, 
a man seized her by 
the jaw, and although 
she exerted all her 
strength he forced 
her mouth open ; she 
had, however, the 
presence of mind to 
keep it open until 
her manager placed 


yea 





her head and the 
other under her chin, 
and closed it seem- 
ingly with great diffi- 
culty. 

An amusing and 
unrehearsed turn 
happened one night 
at a crowded house, 
when Mr. Mel 
ville and his doll 
fell from the narrow 


one hand on top of 





a 
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platform on which they cross to the audience 
into the orchestra and floored the  flute- 
player, frightening him out of his senses and 
flattening him almost beyond recognition. 
Despite a fall of six feet the Motogirl never 
turned a hair, and was picked up with the 
same glassy, fixed stare and stiff limbs. 

“You know,” said the doll, “ when I am 
wound up my joints are stiff and I stumble 
about considerably ; at one part of my per- 
formance I sway forward over the footlights 
at what is said to be an impossible angle, and 
then become upright again; very frequently 
women in the audience scream when I do 
this, for they think I have lost my balance 
and am falling headlong into the orchestra. 
I once had my face soundly smacked by one 
of the audience to test me, and another time 
was dropped on my head by a sceptical 
American to see if I was breakable !” 

“‘ May we kiss the doll?” asked two young 
gentlemen in the audience on one occasion. 

“Yes, if you do not mind an electric 
shock,” said Mr. Melville. One of them 
thought better of his proposal, but the second 
meant business, and approached within two or 
three inches of the lips of the fair charmer ; 
but, always on the alert, her manager jerked 
her off her feet and she fell forward suddenly, 
much to the amusement of the audience and 
the chagrin of the would-be wooer, who 
retired. 

The Motogirl has 
appeared before the 
Emperor Francis . Josef 
and the Austrian Court, 
and while in Paris was 
invited to the Automo- 
bile Club to meet and 
puzzle President Loubet ; 
but the greatest test she 
has ever undergone was 
when she travelled in a 
box from St. Petersburg 
to Paris. 

It was for a wager with 
a well-known theatrical 
manager, and Mr. Mel 
ville obtained permission 
from the authorities to 
travel with her, on the 
plea that she was a very 
valuable mechanical toy, 
impossible to replace. 
The critical moment 
came on- crossing the 
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frontier, when the doll was taken out and 
wound up for the satisfaction of the Customs 
officers, who were completely taken in and 
gave a receipt for the doll,as a mechanical 
toy in perfectly good faith, and thus enabled 
Miss Doris and her manager to pocket a 
considerable sum of money. This feat has 
also been performed by her in America. But 
with the suspicious Russian authorities to 
contend against it was a much more formid- 
able affair, and would probably have been a 


pretty serious matter if she had _ been 
discovered. 
The following letter I copied from 
the original received by the Motogirl’s 
manager : 


The Phototype Company, 
Bombay, December 19th, 1903. 

DEAR S1r,—We shall thank you very much by 
giving the full particulars of your motogirl. We 
wish to purchase one if you will be kind to sell like 
one you exhibit in London, Paris, etc. Kindly let 
me know the price and the accessories for same 
motogirl. 

It is altogether a novelty to our idea. 

Hoping to hear soon from you, 

Yours faithfully, 
M. K. THAKUR. 

The accessories required for the figure are 
many. ‘The wooden-looking gloved hands 
with their wires and strange adjuncts, the 
metal corset and collar, the copper-soled 
slippers and the wires meandering over her 
baby socks, are all 
necessary for the con- 
version of the girl into 
the doll. 

Although she is only 
five feet high and 
about seven stone in 
weight, when her 
toilette is completed 
her weight would tax a 
Sandow. 

She thoroughly en- 
joys a joke even at her 
own expense, and 
her pretty gestures and 
merry laugh prove 
that her dual _person- 
ality does not affect her 
girlish spirits. Meeting 
a young and winsome 
feminine counterpart 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde in real life is a 
very pleasant, if novel, 
experience, 
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Captain Foster, settling him- 

\ WA self comfortably in his arm- 
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one of the curiosist chaps that 
ever I was shipmates with. I was before the 
mast in the old Hendrick Hudson, of the Black 
X. line, and she was about the leakiest old 
tub sailing the Western ocean. This man I am 
speaking of came aboard about half an hour 
before we warped out of London Dock, clean 
and sober, which was an unusual thing in 
those days. He was a tall, lean, wiry fellow, 
with a shifty sort of look in his eye. He 
carried a big canvas bag of dunnage on his 
shoulder, and in one hand he had another 
bag that must have had some sort of 
frame inside of it, for it was pretty near 
square in shape. I was in the fo’c’s’le when 
he came down and hove his bags into an 
empty bunk and sat down on my chest to 
rest a bit. 

“What might you have in that there bag?” 
says I, in a friendly sort of way. 





“T’ve got my best friend there,” says the 
chap. 

“Then,” says I, “suppose we have the 
cork out of him before the other chaps 
notice it. I’m _ everlastingly thirsty this 
morning. 

«My friend ain’t no bloomin’ bottle,” says 
the fellow, “and he ain’t ro sort of use to a 
thirsty man. But if you want to see him, 
here goes.” 

With that he opened the bag and hauled 
out a tremendous big black cat, who licked 
his face, and then curled up in the bunk 
and went to sleep as sudden as if he had just 
come below after twenty-four hours on deck. 

“That,” says the man, “is an old ship- 
mate of mine, and I never goes to sea 
without him. He’s a cigar cat, that’s what 
he is; and you'll see what he can do to 
make a man comfortable, if you keep dark 
about his being aboard, so that the old man 
and the mates don’t get a sight of him.” 

“Well!” said I. “Having been to sea, 
man and boy, for twenty years, I’ve seen 
some queer things ; but this is the first time 














A CIGAR 


I ever knew a sailorman to carry a cat with 
him, and the first time I ever heard of a 
cigar cat.” 

“ Live and learn,” says thechap. “ That’s 
what Elexander the Great here has done. 
There was a time when he didn’t know no 
more about tobacco than a baby, and now 
he knows where to find cigars, and how to 
bring *em to me on the quiet. You keep 
mum about Elexander, and if the old man or 
either of the mates smokes cigars you'll have 
one of them now and again, and then you'll 
understand what a cigar cat is.” 

Well, we went on deck, leaving Elexander 
in the bunk, and as there was a lot of work 
to do I didn’t see any more of him till we 
knocked off for supper. We'd chose watches 
by that time, and the fellow with the cat, 
whose name was Harry, was with me in the 
starboard watch. The men naturally noticed 
that there was a cat in Harry’s bunk, but 
they didn’t take any interest in him. Harry 
brought out a bottle and invited all hands to 
have a tot, and then asked them not to say 
anything about there being a cat in the 
fo'c’s'le. He had a pleasant kind of way 
with him and the bottle was pretty near full, 
so we all promised not to let it be known 
alt that we had a cat for’ard. 

For the next three or four days Elexander 
kept himself below all day, and didn’t show 
up on deck until dark, or pretty near it. 
Then he’d come up for a little fresh air, and 
would generally sit on the lee cathead and 
meditate for an hour or two. I reckoned 
that he chose the cathead on account of the 
name of it, and fancied that it was meant for 
his convenience. Later on in the night he 
would take exercise by climbing up the fore- 
stay and having a little game with his tail in 
the foretop. He knew just as well as any- 
body that he wasn’t to be seen by the officers, 
and he took such good precautions that not 
a soul outside of the fo’c’s’le knew of his 
existence. 

One evening, just after eight bells, when 
our side had gone below, Harry says to 
Elexander, “ Now, old man, go and fetch me 
a cigar.” The cat looked at’ him for a 
minute and then darted up the ladder out 
of the fo’c’s’le, and we didn’t see him for the 
next ten minutes. I would have turned in 
before that time, but Harry whispered to 
me to wait and see what Elexander would 
do. Pretty soon back comes the cat, and, if 
you'll believe it, he carried a big cigar in his 
mouth—just such a one as the old man 
smoked. Harry took it, and patted the cat, 


and lighted the cigar. He took three or 
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four pulls, and then passed it on to me, and 
so we smoked it turn and turn about, and it 
was prime. 

“How on earth,” says I, “did you ever 
learn that cat to steal cigars?” 

“Never you mind,” says Harry ; “I done 
it, and that’s all about it. Elexander has got 
a nose for cigars that no regular tobacconist 
ever dreamed of having. Put him aboard a 
ship where cigars are smoked, and he'll find 
out where they are kept, and he’ll steal ’em, 
provided, of course, they ain’t locked up or 
kept in a chest with a lid too heavy for him 
to lift. He’s found out where the old man’s 
cigars are, and unless he has the bad luck to 
get caught he'll bring me a cigar every night 
ull we sight Sandy Hook. I wouldn’t go to 
sea without Elexander not if you was to offer 
me double wages and all night below. The 
only fault with him is that his mouth ain't 
big enough to hold more than one cigar at a 
time. If he only had a mouth like that Irish 
second mate, he’d bring me a dozen cigars a 
day—so long as the supply lasted.” 

Now, I’m telling you the cold truth when 
I tell you that Elexander brought Harry a 
cigar every night regular from that time on 
that is to say, for the next three weeks or so. 
Nobody ever caught him on the quarter-deck 
during that time, and the officers never 
dreamed that there was a cat aboard. But 
one night, when we were coming up with the 
Banks, the old man caught a sight of Elexander 
bolting out of his room with a cigar in his 
mouth, and he called the steward and says to 
him: “Steward! What do you let the cat 
into my room for?” 

“Cat, sah!” says the steward. “ There 
ain’t no sort nor description of cat aboard this 
vessel. Our cat fell overboard and was 
drownded just before we sailed, and I didn’t 
have time to go ashore and get another.” 

“What do you mean by telling me that,” 
says the old man, “when I see with my own 
eyes a black cat coming out of my room 
with a mouse, or something else, in his 
mouth ? ” 

“ Beggin’ your pahdon, sah, all I can say is 
that there ain’t no suspicion nor insinuation 
of a cat aboard here.” 

The steward was a nigger that was fond of 
using big words, but he always told the truth, 
except, of course, to passengers, and the 
captain couldn’t very well help believing him. 
So he said no more about the cat, but went 
into his room, feeling considerable worried, 
as any man naturally would at seeing a black 
cat where he was sure that there wasn’t any 
real cat. But he was a cool-headed man, 
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was old Captain Barbour, and the next morn- 
ing he made up his mind that he had seen a 
shadow and mistook it for a cat. 

The next night Harry was sitting on the 
windlass, smoking one of the old man’s 
cigars, which was a risky thing to do, for it 
wasn’t dark yet, and there was always a 
chance that the old man might happen to 
come for’ard and catch him. Elexander was 
sitting alongside of Harry, rubbing his head 
against the man’s leg and purring like a 
steam winch. All of a sudden Harry catches 
sight of the old man about amidships, coming 
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for’ard with his usual quick step. Now, Harry 
didn’t want to waste that cigar by heaving it 
overboard, for he had only smoked about half 
an inch of it. So he shoves it athwartships 
into Elexander’s mouth and tells him to go 
below. But Elexander either didn’t under- 
stand exactly what Harry said, or else he pre- 
ferred to stop on deck; so he runs out on 
the cathead, and sits there as usual with the 
smoke curling up from the lighted end of the 
cigar. 

“Where did that cat come from?” says 
the old man, as soon as he caught sight of 
Elexander. 

“Cat, sir!” says Harry. 
no cat aboard this ship.” 

“Do you mean to tell 
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“T haven’t seen 


me,” says the 
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captain, “that there ain’t a cat sitting at this 
identical minute on the port cathead ?” 

“Very sorry, sir,” says Harry, who could 
be particular polite when he wanted to be, 
“T can’t see no cat nowhere.” 

Just then the captain caught sight of the 
smoke curling up from Elexander’s cigar, 
and that knocked him silly. 

Harry said that the old man turned as 
white as a cotton skysail. He said to him- 
self in a curious sort of way, as if he was 
talking in his sleep: “A cat, sitting up and 
smoking a cigar !—a cat smoking a cigar !— 





he turned 


a cigar!” And then 
and went aft, walking as if his knees were 
sprung, and catching hold of the rail to 


smoking 


steady himself. If ever a man was scared 
it was Captain Barbour, and it was pro- 
bably the first time in his life that he really 
knew what it was to be scared all the way 
through. 

The captain went up to the mate, who was 
on the quarter-deck, and says he, “ Mr. 
Jones! If I don’t live till we get into port, 
I want you to see my wife and break it to 
her easy.” 

“Why, what’s the matter, sir?” says Jones. 
“ You're all right, ain’t you ?” 

“T’ve had an awful warning,” says the old 
man. “What would you say if you’d been 
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seeing cats, when there wasn’t a cat within a 
thousand miles ?” 

“T should say,” says Jones, “that it was 
time for me to knock off rum, and go slow in 
future. But then you ain’t much of a drink- 
ing man, and you can’t have been seeing 
things.” 

“Mr. Jones,” says the captain, solemnly, 
“ T’ve seen a black cat twice since we sailed 
from London, and the last time that cat was 
sitting up and smoking a cigar—a cigar as 
big as the ones I smoke myself. Now, there 
ain't no cat aboard this ship; and there 
never was a cat since cats were first invented 
that smoked cigars. And what’s more, as 
you say yourself, I ain’t a man as drinks 
more than is good for him, especially when 
I’m at sea. That cat didn’t mean drink. It 
meant something a sight worse ; and I know, 
just as well as I stand here, that I’m not 
long for this world.” 

“You go below, sir, and try to sleep,” 
said the mate. “And if I was you I'd 
overhaul the medicine chest, 
and take a good stiff dose 
of something.” 

“There’s medicine for a 
lot of things in that chest,” 
says the captain ; “but there 
ain’t no sort of medicine for 
black cats that sits up and 
smokes cigars. Salts, and 
laudanum, and porous plasters 
wouldn’t do me any good, 
not if I was to take them all 
at once. No, sir! Tma 
doomed man, and that’s all 
there is about it.” 

After the old man had gone 
aft Harry jumped up, and, 
being pretty mad at Elexander 
for stopping on deck after he 
had been told to go below, 
he lays hold of him by the tail 
and yanks him off the cathead 
and tosses him down the 
fo'c’sle ladder, giving him a 
few heavy cuffs over the head 
at the same time. Now, sir, 
I don’t know if you are well 
acquainted with cats, but if 
you're not I can tell you one 
curious thing about them. You 
can hit a cat, and hit him hard, 
and you can kick him clean 
across a room, and you can 
heave cold water on him, and 
if he judges that it’s good 
policy for him to keep friends 
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with you he'll overlook it. But a cat always 
draws the line at his tail ; he won’t allow you 
to take the least liberty with his tail, and if 
you do he'll never forgive you. It hurts a 
cat’s self-respect to have his tail meddled 
with, and a cat has a heap of self-respect. 
Now, when Harry hauled Elexander off 
that cathead by his tail he made the biggest 
mistake of his life. Elexander couldn’t have 
overlooked it with justice to himself, even if 
he had wanted to. When Harry went below 
there wasn’t any Elexander in his bunk, and 
he couldn’t find him nowhere. The next 
day he found him, but he found at the same 
time that Elexander wouldn’t have anything 
to do with him. The cat had selected the 
boy Jim, who was in the port watch, for his 
new master, and he was snuggled up against 
Jim in his bunk, and letting on to be ever- 
lastingly fond of him. Harry tried to pick 
the cat up and take him over to his side of 
the fo’c’s’le, but Elexander swore at him in a 
way that any second mate would have envied, 
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““WHEN HARRY PUT A HAND ON HIM HE BIT HIM CLEAN 


TO THE BONE.” 
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and when Harry put a hand on him he bit 
him clean to the bone. It was all over 
between Harry and Elexander, and after a 
while Harry gave up all hope of ever making 
up the quarrel. 

Of course, Harry and me didn’t have any 
more cigars. Elexander wouldn’t have 
brought one to Harry not if there had been 
hundreds of cigars lying about the deck. Jim 
said that Elexander didn’t bring him any, 
and he pretended to be astonished that 
Harry should think such a thing possible as 
that a cat should sneak cigars ; but then Jim 
was an able liar, and what he said didn’t 
convince either Harry or me. We watched 
Jim pretty close, but we couldn’t catch him 
smoking anything but his pipe, and we 
watched Elexander, but we never saw him 
bringing any cigars for’ard. All the same, 
he brought them, and Jim, of course, had 
the benefit of them. 

I noticed after a while that Jim got into a 
way of being missing some time in the course 
of the dog-watches, and Elexander was 
generally missing at the same time. Neither 
of them could be found in the fo’c’s’le, and 
when I spoke of the matter to Harry he cal- 
culated that Jim had been sent for by the 
mate to clean out his room, the mate having 
a way of putting Jim at that job at all odd 
times. 

But one day I saw a little whiff of smoke 
sailing up from the foretop, and I naturally 
thought that I had caught Jim out. So I 
went aloft, and when I got into the top there 
I found Jim, sure enough, with Elexander 
sleeping by the side of him. But Jim had his 
pipe in his hand, and there wasn’t any sign of a 
cigar to be seen. He let on that he had 
come up there so as to have a quiet half-hour 
while he read over an old letter from his 
mother, and that was all I could get out 
of him. 

One of the men—a chap from Nova Scotia, 
and a pretty mean one even at that—said one 
day that he had found Elexander alone in 
the foretop with the ashes of a cigar sprinkled 
around the place where he was lying. The 
chap said that he believed the cat smoked 
cigars, and another chap—an Irishman—who 
told the truth every now and then when he 
was feeling good and fit, said that he had 
seen Elexander more than once with a cigar 
in his mouth, though he had always calcu- 
lated that it was the quality of the rum that 
he drank at his boarding-house in the High- 
way that made him see such a curious sight. 
Gradually it got round among the crew that 
the cat was a smoker, and they used to try 
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him with pipes. Of course, Elexander wasn’t 
going to come down to a pipe. He was a 
sight too aristocratic for that, but the men 
stuck to their theory that Elexander smoked 
cigars, and the wonder was where he got 
hold of them. 

Captain Barbour had been feeling very low 
ever since he saw Elexander sitting on the 
cathead. He hardly ever swore at the men, 
and when he did it didn’t seem to do him 
any real good. Once on a Sunday, when I 
was at the wheel, I saw him overhauling a 
prayer-book, and when a skipper comes to 
doing that it looks pretty bad for him. The 
captain had made up his mind that he had 
had a warning, and that he wouldn’t live to 
see New York, and, of course, he didn’t feel 
very cheerful at the prospect, partly because 
he wanted to see New York and his wife and 
the other captains of the Black X. line again, 
and partly because he hadn’t the least idea 
where he would bring up if he slipped his 
cable. 

One afternoon, in the first dog-watch, the 
old man, who had been walking the quarter- 
deck with the mate, suddenly stopped, and 
catching the mate by the arm said, “ There’s 
that cat again! He’s sitting up in the fore- 
top and smoking, just as he was doing the 
last time I saw him. This is the end of me, 
Mr. Jones.” 

The mate looked aloft and there he saw 
Elexander, sitting on the edge of the top and 
looking down around as if he was looking for 
a sail on the horizon. He didn’t have any 
cigar in his mouth, but there wasn’t the least 
doubt that smoke was drifting gently out of 
the top, there being just a breath of wind 
from the southward. 

“T see him, sir,” said the mate. “He's a 
sure enough cat, and if he’s smoking I'll 
learn him what the regulations of this ship 
are.” So saying the mate jumps into the 
rigging and runs up to the foretop in next to 
no time, he being an active man and a first- 
class sailor. The next thing was a yell from 
the foretop, and then we could see the mate 
holding Jim by the scruff of the neck and 
lecturing to him on the evils of smoking, 
there happening to be a rope’s end in the 
top that was just the thing for lecturing 
purposes. 

You never saw a happier man than Captain 
Barbour when the mate came down from aloft 
with Jim and introduced him to the old man 
as the real smoker. The captain cussed Jim 
as cheerful as ever he had cussed in his 
best days, and before he had got through 
he made the boy confess that the cat had 














A CIGAR CAT. 


been stealing cigars and bringing them 
forard. Jim swore that the cat never 
brought any to him and that they all went 
to Harry, who owned the cat and had trained 
him to sneak cigars, and he pretended that 
he had accidentally found one under a bunk 
in the fo’c’s’le, and had gone into the top to 
smoke it on the quiet, thinking that it wouldn’t 
be right to hand it over 
to Harry for fear of en- 
couraging him and the cat 


in stealing cigars. Natu- 
rally nobody _ believed 
what Jim said, but, 


having already had his 
licking from the mate, 
the old man let him off 
with a cuff or two, and 
passed the word for Harry 
to come aft. 

But he couldn’t get 
anything out of Harry 
either. Harry swore that 
he had never laid eyes 
on the cat until four or 
five nights before, and 
that he never dreamed 
that Elexander stole 
cigars. “The cat belongs 
to that there boy Jim,” 
said Harry, “and you can 
see for yourself, sir, that 
he won’t have anything 
to say to me, if you call 
him aft.” 

The old man sent for 
Jim again and ordered 
him to bring the cat on 
to the quarter-deck, 
which Jim accordingly 
did, holding the cat in 
his arms and petting it 
while Elexanderlicked the 
boy’s face. Harry went up to the cat and spoke 
to him fair and polite, but Elexander only 
swore at him and tried to hit him in the eye. 

“You see, sir,” said Harry, “how it is. 
Ain’t it plain enough whose cat that is? As 
for me, I wouldn’t allow no cat of no kind to 
come within a mile of me if I could help it. 
They're nasty, treacherous beasts, and I never 
see a cat yet who wasn’t a thief.” 

Well, the upshot of it was that Jim got a 
first-class licking for lying about his cat, 
and another for training the cat to steal 
the old man’s cigars, and he got thirty 
Shillings stopped from his wages to pay 
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for the cigars that Elexander had stole, 
and he was ordered to heave the cat 
overboard. He’d have done so then and 
there, but the mate being a_ sensible 
man, and as good a sailorman as ever 
trod a deck, sort of interceded for the cat, 
arguing that there was nothing in the 
world half so unlucky as drowning a cat. 


“JIM GOT A FIRST-CLASS LICKING FOR LYING ABOUT HIS CAT.” 


So the old man finally agreed that the cat 
should be put down in the run, with a 
pannikin of water, and told that unless he 
worked his passage by catching rats he 
might starve. And starve he did—not 
because there weren’t plenty of rats in the 
run, but because Elexander was that aristo- 
cratic and high-toned that he made up his 
mind to starve sooner than turn to and 
work his passage. When we got to New 
York I saw the steward come on deck with 
the remains of a cat in his hand, and then 
I knew that Elexander wouldn’t never steal 
anybody’s cigars no more. 











Trips About Lown. 


By Georce R. Sins. 
IIl.—IN BETHNAL GREEN. 


have been mighty 
changes since Pepys went to 
Sir William Rider's gardens 
at Bethnal Green and found 
there “the largest quantity of 
strawberries I ever saw, and 
Strawberries may still be found 





very good.” 
there in the cheap season, but not in the 
But though vanished has the rural 
aspect of the district familiar as the home of 
“the Blind Beggar” of the famous ballad :— 


gardens. 


‘** My father,” she said, ‘‘ is soone to be seene, 

The seely blind beggar of Bednall Greene 

That daylye sits begging for charitee ; 

He is the good father of pretty Bessee,” 
and the area is now one of the closely-packed 
poverty spots of the Metropolis, you will find 
more birds than in many a country lane. 
For here is Bird Fair, and here are the 
animals of the forest and the jungle—the 
lion, the leopard, and the tiger—and here on 
any Sunday of the year you may be invited 
to “step inside” and suit yourself with any- 
thing in the menagerie line that you may 
fancy—from a humming-bird to an elephant. 

It was on a bright Sunday morning that 
my confrére and I passed the Standard 
Theatre, and, turning into the Bethnal Green 
Road, proceeded to edge our way through 
the most wonderful open-air market in the 
world. 

At eleven o'clock in the morning you get 
only a hint of what to expect at noon. From 
twelve to one-thirty the market is at its 
height. But it is well to start your tour of 
exploration much earlier if you wish to study 
the strange and varied scenes with the atten- 
tion they deserve. 

At the top of the street by eleven o’clock 
there is already a religious service com- 
mencing. A man in a light suit is playing a 
cornet vigorously, and a little crowd gathers 
to listen to the performance. When the 
strains of the cornet cease, a quiet-looking 
gentleman in sombre raiment opens a black 
bag and takes out a hymn-book. This is 
the first hint you get that the cornet perform- 
ance is not part of a secular entertainment. 

A few paces away and the street begins to 
be closely lined with barrows and stalls, the 
stands of Cheap Jacks, the fancy carts of 
bird-sellers, refreshment stalls for the sale of 
eel jelly, apple fritters cooked while you 
wait, sweets, ices, and the favourite delicacies 
of the poor. 

The talking machine is in evidence on 


stand after stand, and the voices of the 
popular favourites, serious and comic, mingle 
with the trills of a myriad canaries. Coming 
along you will note that there are several 
vacant spaces between the barrows in the 
thoroughfare that leads direct to the great 
market. But each vacant space is reserved 
by a long strip of wood laid on the ground. 

Here the enterprise of the alien immigrant 
leaps to the eyes. These spaces have many 
of them been reserved as early as four a.m. 
by poor Jews newly arrived from the Pale of 
Settlement, driven by persecution or the call- 
ing out of the Reserves from the land of 
the Czar. These men will stand patiently 
guarding the spot which is theirs by right of 
“the first comer.” They have nothing as 
yet to sell themselves, so they sell the space. 

It is an object-lesson in liberty and 
equality under the Union Jack. An alien 
immigrant, within a few weeks of his arrival, 
may be found selling the right to a strip of 
British territory to a native. An alien immi- 
grant, who a month or two previously was 
being harassed by all the disabilities imposed 
by Holy Russia on those of his faith, may be 
seen in the Bethnal Green Road early on 
Sunday morning selling to an English hawker 
who has lived all his life in the “ Green” the 
right to a “pitch” by the kerbstone. But 
the alien has worked and watched since 
dawn and the native has slept till the sun 
was high. 

There is this excuse for the native, that he 
would not have been able to do much 
business had he arrived before eleven, and an 
extra “lie in bed” on Sunday morning is 
such a regular habit with the true Briton that 
even in the common lodging-houses the 
inmates are allowed greater latitude in the 
matter of quitting their bunks and cubicles. 
In Bethnal Green and Spitalfields, its elbow- 
jostling neighbour, I have often gone over 
the common lodging-houses after twelve 
o'clock on Sunday morning, and found 
many of the lodgers still dreaming peace- 
fully between the sheets— perchance of 
happier days. 

Along this portion of the Bethnal Green 
Road, until you get to Sclater Street, the 
trade is of the variety, not to say “ fair,” 
order. A negro is selling a marvellous 
tooth-paste. He brushes the teeth of little 
boys and girls, who submit gaily to the 
operation. That he uses the same brush 
for all in no way detracts from the children’s 
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evident enjoyment of assisting in the demon- 
stration. 

A magnificent and highly-decorated sar- 
saparilla cart stands in the middle of the 
roadway at the end of the thoroughfare, and 
is neighboured by several attractive “ stands,” 
at which gentlemen in their shirt-sleeves are 
holding forth on the merits of their wares. 

And now we plunge into Sclater Street 
and wonder why the Birdcage Walk of the 
West, where never a bird-cage is visible, has 
not long ago surrendered its title to the 
Birdcage Walk of the East, where on Sunday 
nothing but bird-cages are to be seen from 
roofs to pavement in almost every house. 
At first you see nothing but the avenue of 
bird-cages. The crowd in the narrow street 
is so dense that you can gather no idea of 
what is in the shop-windows or what the mob 
of men crowding together in black patches 
of humanity are dealing in. 

You press your way in and find that the 
shops are mostly packed with _linnets, 
canaries, love-birds, Japanese nightingales, 
parrots, bird-cages and fittings, and all the 
necessaries and luxuries of pet land. There 
are shops of all descriptions, but the bird 
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industry predominates. Here along the kerb 
are hawkers, too. A man with a “spiteful 
sister ” pantomime wig on is doing a roaring 
trade in fancy articles; a man dressed as a 
jockey is selling tips for the races. He pre- 
sumes so far on the gullibility of his hearers 
as to assure them that he has left a racing 
stable by an early train and is to ride in the 
big event for which he is selling the stable 
secret. Here are barrows with limed twigs, 
with clods of turf for skylarks, and all kinds 
of bird seeds set out for the fancy. 

But it is in the roadway, in the densest 
part of the crowd, that you find the dominant 
note of the day’s dealings. There you see 
everywhere little groups of men, each with a 
bird in a small cage tied up in a blue bird’s- 
eye pocket-handkerchief. The tying is all to 
one pattern. One side of the cage is open 
to the light, and the bird within is being 
eagerly examined by quiet connoisseurs. 
The fanciers, who bring their own birds to 
the fair and compare notes with acquain- 
tances, do not say very much and are not 
very demonstrative. There is a reserved, 
almost melancholy, look on their faces. They 
suggest the patient listeners rather than the 
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eager talkers. Most of them spend their 
leisure listening to their own birds or other 
people’s. 

Here is a typical unemployed. ‘The poor 
fellow stands, the picture of hopelessness, 
offering his empty bird-cage for a few pence. 
There is a suggestion of Dickensy pathos 
about the shabby, gaunt-looking, but clean- 
faced man trying to sell the cage of the pet 
poverty compelled him to part with. Here 
are men with pigeons, and canary - sellers 
innumerable. When you buy a canary of 
the road hawker he puts it in a little paper 
bag for you, and you carry it away as if it 
were a penny bun. 

The main street of Bird Fair is narrow and 
flanked with dingy but picturesque-looking 
houses of a bygone age. Opposite one quaint, 
ramshackle house, that is hung to its roof 
with bird-cages and is entered through a 
grimy green door leading to a narrow, dark, 
mysterious-looking staircase, we may pause 
for a moment and gaze with interest. It 
was in this house that the men concerned 
in the great forged bank-note case used to 
meet and arrange the distribution of the 
“parcels of paper.” 

One of the principal culprits, immediately 
after being sentenced, 
shot himself in his cell 
at the Old Bailey. It 
was in this house that 
the beefsteak - pie 
prepared in which a 
loaded revolver, care- 
fully secured from 
damage, was concealed. 
The pie was 
taken to the 
prisoner, who, as 
usual, was al- 
lowed until con- 
viction to have 
his food sent in. 
He managed to 
extract the re- 
volver and shoot 
himself with it. 
One looks at the 
dingy little 
house and listens 
to the gay songs 
of the birds 
hanging outside 
it in every avail- 


able foot of 

space, and the 

contrast between “THE CHAMPION LADY FOWL- 
t h e sor d i d SELLER OF THE WORLD.” 
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tragedy of one of its former tenants and 
the glad singing of the imprisoned birds 
suggests itself at once. 

Close by is a famous bird shop, the pro- 
prietor of which has also, though not on 
view, a wonderful assortment of wild beasts 
always “on sale.” On the little desk in his 
back room are invoices of lions coming from 
Africa and elephants on the way from India, 
a telegram announcing the arrival at Liver 
pool of a consignment of apes, and letters 
from clients inquiring the lowest price of 
various Noah’s Ark specialties, from a boa 
constrictor to a giraffe, from a zebra to a 
Polar bear. It is Sunday, and the proprietor 
is in the thick of the bird trade and busy, 
but we shall come again another day and 
wander about the yard and the stables at 
the back of the premises and see a small 
Zoo in the heart of Bethnal Green. 

Turning out of Sclater Street into Cygnet 
Street, we are at once in the midst of a crowd 
which is gazing with open-mouthed interest 
at the champion lady fowl-seller of the world. 
Perched on the top of a cart, the lady, who 
is buxom and comely and seemingly of the 
Chosen People, is taking live fowl after live 
fowl from the crates and baskets which are 

piled around her and dis 

posing of them rapidly. 
— The way in which the 
lady handles her birds 
has been shown in my 
confrére’s sketch. But | 
cannot do jus 
tice to the elo- 
quence of her 
patter or the 
daring origin- 
ality with which 
she denounces 
the lack of pluck 
of the bystanders 
when bids are 
not forthcoming 
as readily as she 
could wish. This 
lady claims to 
sell more fowls 
in this market 
and at the Cale- 
donian Market 
than any other 
street dealer in 
England. If her 
success is in pro- 
portion to her 
eloquence I can 
quite believe it. 
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Imagine a good-looking Jewess, plump and 
smiling, with dark, glossy hair, a man’s cap 
on her head, a big kiss curl on her forehead, 
her arms bare to the elbows, dangling her 
fowls aloft, patting them, kissing them, 
describing them, shouting at them, shouting 
at the crowd, and selling her birds with 
marvellous rapidity, and you have the regular 
Sunday morning scene at the corner of 
Cygnet Street. In the crowd are one or two 
poorer Jewesses, apparently waiting for a 
slack moment to bid. The Jewesses buy 


their fowls alive and take them to a Kosher 
slaughter-house near at hand to be killed. 
In two of the neighbouring streets there is a 
early 


live fowl market which lasts from 
morning till late on Sunday afternoon. 

Through a 
street where 
everybody 
seems to be 
selling scrap 
iron, old door- 
knockers, keys, 
bolts, brass 
plates, and 
goods of gene- 
ral __rustiness, 
past another 
street where 
there is a busy 
trade in goats 
and goat- 
chaises, and 
where cats are 


also on. sale, 
and we come 
to the great 
Sunday morn- 
ing bicycle 
market. The 
stranger com- 
ing suddenly 
upon the 


scene would imagine that members of a big 
bicycle club out for a club run had suddenly 
stopped and dismounted. All along the 
kerb and down the centre of the road are 
lines upon lines of bicycles, and by each 
bicycle, supporting it, stands the owner. 

As a matter of fact, the bicycles have all 
been ridden here for the purposes of sale. 
There are hundreds of young fellows of 
limited means in search of a bicycle who 
flock to this market on Sunday morning in 
the hope of. picking up a bargain. 

Close to the bicycle market is the dog 
market. Against the closed shops and the 


houses are lines of men, each with a pet dog 
Vol. xxix.—59. 
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under his arm. The whole roadway is full 
of dog-dealers. On the kerb is a basket of 
puppies. We see mastiffs, retrievers, grey- 
hounds, pugs, terriers of all descriptions, 
Dalmatians, Borzois, sheep-dogs, Blenheims, 
and some splendid specimens of the dog 
for which Bethnal Green was long famous, 
the toy bull-terrier. 

One man one dog is the general rule, and 
when an omnibus comes along and the crowd 
divides to let it pass, it is as though a network 
of dog-leashes spanned each side of the way. 

At the corner of a street leading out of the 
dog market a trap is drawn up and the tail- 
board is packed with cages of rats. ‘Ihe 
proprietor proclaims that he has the best rats 
in London, four a shilling. He has many 
customers amongst the doggy men. 
His method of “ serving ” the rats is 
this. He takes a stout paper bag, 
opens it, and 
holds it in one 


hand. He 
thrusts the 
other hand 


into the cage, 
grips a rat by 
the tail, pulls 
it out swiftly, 
swings it 
round, and 
drops it into 
the bag. He 
swings the rat 
round to pre- 
vent it biting 
him. 

The Sunday 
trade of the 
busy area is at 
its height at 
one o’clock. 
After that the 
crowd gradu- 
ally grows less and less, and shortly after 
two the streets begin to assume more and 
more their normal aspect, though the bird- 
cages remain in evidence during the greater 
part of the day. 

If we wandered round Bethnal Green on 
a week-day we should find it a busy work- 
ing centre. Here the bootmaking industry 
flourishes, and a portion of the furniture trade 
is carried on. There are many home in- 
dustries here, some peculiar to the neigh- 
bourhood, and the most interesting of these 
is the hand-loom industry of the old Spital- 
fields weavers, which is still to be found in 
Bethnal Green. 
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“ handled” when 
a customer comes 
in and wants one. 
These monkeys 
are “ guaranteed” 
as pets for a lady, 
and the price is 
about three 
pounds apiece. 

Sometimes 
there are baby 
monkeys here on 
sale, and there is 
a pathetic story 
of how a wicked 
tiger one day 
managed to 
secure a dear 
little baby mon- 
key for its lunch. 

In another 
shed are some 
curious wild asses 
and some pretty 
little ponies in- 
tended for the 

But before we visit a Spitalfields hand- circus market. It is not the season yet for 
loom in Bethnal Green let us pass through the big beasts, who are generally timed to 
Sclater Street, now sleepy-looking and almost arrive in the summer, the English winter and 
deserted, and accept the courteous invitation spring not being favourable to four-footed 
of the dealer in every kind of animal “from alien immigrants from the tropics. But this 
a humming-bird to an ele- 
phant ” to go over his stock- 
yard. 

We enter cautiously what 
is apparently an ordinary 
yard with sheds and stables. 
lhe reason for our caution 
is that a local friend who 
accompanies us tells us 
that one day he went in 
casually and was alarmed 
to find that a small leopard 
had got loose and was gam- 
bolling in the sunshine. 
rhe leopard made friendly 
advances by putting his 
paws on the visitor’s chest. 
Che leopard is not loose 
to-day, but we find one in 
a cage in a stable, and 
close at hand a young lion 
fast asleep. In the same 
stable are a number of 
monkeys, and the _ pro- 
prietor of the wild beast 
depot obligingly catches 
one of them in a net to 
show us how they are “A MENAGERIE IN A BACK-YARD.” 


‘‘ONE MAN ONE DOG IS THE GENERAL RULE.” 
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menagerie in a back-yard in Bethnal Green 
is a surprise to the stranger, even as it appears 
in the slack season. 

I have said that one of the staple indus- 
tries of Bethnal Green is bootmaking, and 
the trade is carried on in great warehouses 
and by small makers innumerable. But the 
most interesting industry of the district is 
the hand-weaving, which has survived from 
the old days of the Huguenots. As you 
wander about the Green you will notice in 
almost every street a long landscape window, 
which you find in no other part of London 
except Spitalfields. ‘These windows are the 
famous “ weavers’ lights,” and have been 
specially constructed that the light shall fall 
on the whole of the 
loom while the weaver 
is at work. 

Many of these rooms 
are now occupied merely 
as living rooms, and in 
some the old window has 
been greatly altered and 
modernized, but we shall 
find weavers still at work 
in rooms that have re- 
mained as they were in 
the days when the re- 
vocation of the Edict of , \¥) y 
Nantes sent the French /U 
refugees flying to 
London, and they \ 
formed a little colony in \ y 
Spitalfields and Bethnal 
Green. There are many 
descendants of the 
original Huguenots still 
living about here, but 
they are so English now 
that they cannot speak a 
word of French, or even 
pronounce their own 
names in the French 
fashion. 

We climb up a rickety staircase in a little 
side-street, push up a trap-door in the 
floor, and we are in a weavers room. 
Here we find Silas Marner at work at a loom 
which he tells us is one of those originally 
brought from France. He has his written 
instructions from a City firm before him and 
is making a wonderful combination of orange 
and blue. The old weaver is garrulous and 
glad to give information. I look at the loom 
and mention that the beam is suggestive of 
capital punishment, and he informs me with 
a grim smile that on this very loom a weaver 
hanged himself. “It wasn’t at all un- 
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common for a weaver to do that,” he says; 
“T suppose it was because the beam was so 
handy.” 

Most of the few weavers who are still to be 
found here have come from Braintree or the 
neighbourhood, for the industry went there 
after it left Spitalfields, and has now come 
back to London. 

In another house, where I fancy the 
“* Spitalfields weaver ” did a little dog-fancying 
as well, I remarked on the shape of the 
window. “Ah!” said the weaver, “that’s 
why there’s been nothing but weavers in a 
house of this sort for hundreds of years. A 
weaver will pay more for it than anybody 
else because o’ the light. But you wouldn't 
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SILAS MARNER AT WORK.” 


believe it that when I first come here my 
landlord wanted to make me pay the light- 


tax because it used to be in the old 
agreements. But I knew that ’ad all been 
abolished long ago, and I told him so. I 


dare say there’s weavers paying it still, through 
ignorance.” 

Many of the old looms have gone, though 
the weavers’ lights still remain in the houses. 
The trade has become slacker and slacker, the 
old weaver has taken the last journey or gone 
to the poor-house, and the loom has frequently 
been broken up and used as firewood in the 
days of winter chil! and destitution. 
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Leaving the old Spitalfields weaver of 
Bethnal Green, and passing through a street 
of industrial dwellings now occupied prin- 
cipally by Russian Jews who work at the 
bootmaking and furnishing trades, we enter 
a house in a street which has also fallen to 
the alien immigrants. Here again the in- 
habitants are Russian Jews. We enter one 
of the rooms and find several Jewish women 
at tailoring work. In one of the back rooms 
is a bed with the mattress pushed up against 
the wall and hidden by a brilliant Eastern 
covering that suggests the “ Arabian Nights ” 
at once. This curious arrangement gives 
the room the appearance of an apartment in 
the harem, and the bed divan might be the 
Sultana’s lounge. 

But the occupants are hard-working alien 
immigrants, and the women can scarcely 
speak a word of English. One of them tells 
me in German that she 
after the massacre. I 
London, and she 
tells me that all she 
has seen of it is the 
street in which she 
lives and the Ghetto 
market in which she 
buys her provisions. 
Many of these 
people, unless they 
carry work home to 
the manufacturers, 
live for years in 
London and never 
go beyond the 
Jewish quarter. 

From the 
quarter we make 
our way through 
squalid side-streets 
almost without a 
sign of life—long, 
monotonous, alike 
in every detail, and dreary beyond everything 

and we come out into the busy thorough- 
fare of the Cambridge Road. 

Here at the corner stands a row of old 
houses rich in historic interest, the existence 
of which is probably unknown to the majority 
of Londoners. 

For this quaint little row of old-world 
houses constituted the kennels of King 
Charles II. The rooms above in which his 
kennelmen and the huntsmen lived are as 
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they were in the Merry Monarch’s day. 
Thirteen years ago you could look from the 
street into the actual kennels in which the 
dogs of His Majesty lay. A glance at the 
sketch made by my confrére will show where 
the dogs entered. The kennels have been 
built in by a brick bank, which was necessary 
to sustain the structure, which was becoming 
so dangerous that the end house had to be 
taken down and a modern building erected 
in its place. But all the others stand as they 
were, and it is only thirteen years ago that 
the kennels themselves were hidden by the 
brick bank. 

This part of the Cambridge Road was 
known until quite recently as Dogs’ Row, 
and old Bethnal Greenites still sometimes 
call it by that name. The King’s kennels 
were established here because of their con- 
venient situation, Dogs’ Row being on the 
road to Epping Forest, where the Merry 
Monarch used to hunt. 


“THE KENNELS OF KING CHARLES II.” 


A few steps from the old-world houses 
that still stand as a record of England in 
the days of the Restoration and we are in 
the high tide of modern London’s seethe 
and roar. The Mile End Road lies before 
us, running through Alien Land to the 
quick-beating heart of the capital of the 
British Empire. 











NCE upon a time there was an 

Emperor who was in a very 
bad temper. He was not a 
bad Emperor always, and he 
was only in a bad temper 
because a dragon had just 
arrived in his country and was eating up all 
his people. So, after this had been going on 
for some time, the Emperor went off to con- 
sult an old magician, who lived all alone in 
a cave, and who had made a vow that he 
would never sit down. 

Now, the magician was kept by the Emperor 
on purpose to prevent dragons from getting 
into the country, and he looked very glum 
when the Emperor came and told him that 
one had not only got in, but was enjoying 
himself by eating the people. 

“That is very annoying,” said the magician. 
“T cannot understand how he got in at all. 
And the worst of it is that it will be very hard 
to get him, out again.” 

“He must be got out,” said the Emperor. 
“It will be very annoying for you if he stays, 
mind that.” 
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“There is only one way,” said the 
magician, after consulting his books ; “ you 
will have to take a boat and go to the island 
where the King of the Dragons lives, and tell 
him one of his dragons has come here and is 
eating up all the people.” 

“ That sounds rather a dangerous thing to 
do,” said the Emperor. 

. “Oh, no,” said the magician ; “so long as 
you find the King of the Dragons in a good 
temper there is no danger.” 

“But he might be in a bad temper,” 
objected the Emperor. 

“Of course he might,” agreed the magician ; 
“then he would probably eat you.” 

“Well,” said the Emperor, after he had 
thought the matter out carefully, “I think 
you had better go instead of me. I ought to 
stay here and see that the dragon does not 
eat too many of my subjects.” 

“But the King of the Dragons would not 
listen to me,” said the magician. “He only 
receives other Kings or Emperors like your- 
self.” 

“Well, I’m not going,” said the Emperor. 
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the magician, 


dragon cannot 
find us.” 

So, after a 
little more talk, 
it was decided 
to do this, and 
the Emperor 
and the magi- 
cian and all the 
people who had 
not already 
been eaten up 
got into a big 
ship and sailed 
away. 

They _ sailed 
on for a good 
many days, until 
at last they 
reached a large 
island, and as 
they got near 
they saw a num- 
ber of baby 
dragons paddl- 
ing and playing 
together on the 
beach. 

“Why,” said 
the magician, 
‘‘this is very 
curious. This 
ts the Dragons’ 
Island. As we 
are here, we 
might as well 
land and see if 
the King of the 
Dragons will 
help us.” 

The Emperor 
did not like the 
idea, but he 
could not 
refuse, espe- 
cially as all 
his subjects 


were on board, and they would certainly 
think him a coward if he did not go. Even 
the baby dragons were rather large, and the 
Emperor felt very nervous about landing at 
all. However, he sent the magician on shore 
first, and when the baby dragons went on 
playing without trying to eat the magician up 
he thought it was safe for him to follow. 

They could see the Dragon-King’s palace 


“Then there is only one thing to do,” said 
“We must all of us get into a 
big ship and sail away somewhere where the 
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“‘HE SENT THE MAGICIAN ON SHORE FIRST.” 


elbow again. 





“Leave it to me,” he whispered ; “I will 





on the top of a hill not very far away, but 
when they got there they found that the King 
of the Dragons himself was in a terrible rage. 


“Where’s my 
son?” he roared, 
as soon as he 
caught sight of 
the Emperor 
and the magi- 
cian. . 

‘*We— we 
didn’t know 
your son was 
lost,” murmured 
the Emperor, 
nervously. 

“Of course he 
is lost,” said the 
King of the 
Dragons ; “he 
has been miss- 
ing for days. 
There is a re 
ward out for find- 
ing him.” 

Here the ma- 
gician nudged 
the Emperor’s 
elbow. 

“This is a 
great piece of 
luck,” he whis- 
pered, hurriedly. 
“Don’t you see 
that the dragon 
who has_ been 
annoying us 
must be the 
King’s son? So 
we will restore 
him to his 
father, get rid of 
him, and earn 
the reward, all 
at the same 
time.” 

“TI see,” the 
Emperor whis- 
pered back, and 
then he turned 


to the King of the Dragons again. 

“ May we ask what is the reward for find- 
ing your son?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” replied the 
Dragons ; “the reward is that if you don’t 
find him you will be eaten for supper.” 

Here the magician nudged the Emperor's 


King of the 
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pretend to find his son by my magic—that 
will impress him.” 

So the magician stepped forward and made 
a very low bow. 

“T am only a poor magician,” he said, 
“but I “kink I could find out where your son 
is by my wonderful magic arts, if you will 
let me try.” 

“Try away,” said the King of the Dragons. 
“J should advise you to try very hard, if you 
want to win the reward I told you about.” 

The magician made another low bow and 
began his magic spells and charms, 

He did it very well, and the Emperor 
would have been quite amused to see the 
way the magician pretended to draw magic 
circles on the carpet and waved his wand in 
the air, only the thought struck him that, if 
the magician could deceive the King of the 
Dragons like this, it was very likely that he 
was a fraud altogether. So the Emperor 
privately decided to have him executed as 
soon as they got back to their own country. 

“Well?” said the King of the Dragons, 
impatiently, after the magician had gone 
through a great deal of muttering and other 
nonsense. “Have you found out where he 
is?” 

“T have,” replied the 
solemnly. 

“Ts he quite well?” asked the King of the 
Dragons. “Is his appetite good ?” 

“ Very good,” the magician answered. “ He 
eats at least a dozen people every day.” 

“Pretty fair,” said the King of the 
Dragons ; “ pretty fair.” 

“ But,” went on the magician, “ the people 
of the country where he is would be very 
glad if he would go away. He is eating 
them all up.” 

“What sort of people are they ?” inquired 
the King of the Dragons. 

“They are very good people,” said the 
magician. 

“But are they good eating?” said the 
King of the Dragons. “ Are they nice, fat, 
wholesome people ?” 

“They were once,” answered the magician, 
“but they are all getting thin and bony 
now—through anxiety, you know.” 

“ Just what they would do,” said the King 
of the Dragons, indignantly. “It’s mere 
spite ; they ought to be only too pleased to 
think a King’s son was taking any notice of 
them at all.” 

“T don’t suppose they knew he was a 
King’s son,” said the magician. 

“Pooh!” said the King of the Dragons ; 
“anyone can tell a King’s son anywhere.” 


magician, very 
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Just then a tremendous fluttering and 
whirring of wings was heard outside, and 
the next moment in came the King’s son 
himself! The Emperor and the magician 
both started as they looked at him. He was 
their dragon right enough, but he was looking 
very thin and haggard, and his flesh scarcely 
covered his bones. 

“ Halloa !” roared the King of the Dragons ; 
“so you have come back. We were just 
talking of you.” 

* Yes, I have come back,” said the son, 
discontentedly. “It was all I could do to 
get back, too. I have had an awful time, I 
can tell you.” 

The King of the Dragons turned and 
glanced angrily at the magician. 

“Then what do you mean by your cock- 
and-bull story about his eating such nice, fat 
people ?” he demanded, 

The Emperor and the magician shivered, 
and the dragon’s son turned also to look at 
them. 

“ Halloa!” he cried, in his turn. “ Why, 
these are the people who played me such a 
shabby trick.’ 

“Ah, indeed!” said the King, frowning. 
“What was that ?” 

“Well,” said his son, “it was to their 
country that I went.” 

“Oh!” growled the King. “I begin to 
understand how that magician found you 
so easily.” 

“Don’t interrupt,” said the son. “I came 
to their country, as I told you, and at first 
everything was very comfortable—plenty of 
good, fat people to eat and no one to bother 
me at all. In fact, it was so comfortable that 
I thought of staying there some time. But 
one morning I woke up, and what do you 
think had happened ?” 

“ How should I know?” said the King. 

“Why,” went on the son, “everybody in 
the country had gone, and there I was all by 
myself with nothing to eat for breakfast, tea, 
or dinner. At first I thought they would be 
sure to come back, and I waited and waited, 
getting thinner every day. But they never 
came, and then I found out what they had 
done—all gone, without saying a word to me, 
mind you—to me, who was their guest. I 
was so weak and thin that I only just 
managed to fly back here.” 

“ What have you got to say to this?” said 
the King, looking at the Emperor and 
magician very fiercely. 

“ All I have to say,” said the Emperor, 
“is, ‘Good-bye, and many thanks.’ ” 

And before anyone knew what he was 
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"1 WAS SO WEAK AND THIN THAT I ONLY JUST MANAGED TO FLY BACK HERE.” dragon friends for 


about the Emperor had darted out of the 
palace and was running as hard as he could 
towards his ship. 

“Stop him!” roared the King, and in the 
confusion the magician thought he might as 
well run off too. Both he and the Emperor 
ran faster than they had ever run in all their 
lives before. It is wonderful how fast you 
can run with a lot of hungry dragons at your 
back. 

But dragons cannot fly very fast—they are 
much too heavy for that—and so the Emperor 
and the magician got to the beach long 
before any of the dragons who were trying 
to catch them. The baby dragons were still 
playing about very happily on the sands, and 
as the magician saw them a splendid idea 
came into his head. 
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“Stop a mo- 
ment!” he panted, 





—~ 


as the Emperor 
began to scramble 
into the boat 
that was waiting 
pe oe for them. “ I have 
just got time to 
put an end to our 


good and all. It 
is lucky I remembered to bring my anti- 
giant mixture with me.” 

There was an enormous pail of milk 
standing on the beach, all ready waiting for 
the baby dragons’ dinner, and in an instant 
the magician had taken from his pocket a 
small bottle filled with what looked like 
water, and in another second he had emptied 
the liquid into the milk. 

“What is the good of that?” grumbled 
the Emperor, when the magician was safely 
beside him in the boat ; “ we are only just in 
time to get away.” 

“Your Majesty,” replied the magician, 
with a satisfied smile, “this is the finest 
day’s work I have ever done in my life. The 
wisest men of all ages have tried to solve the 
problem of how to get rid of dragons, and 
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“HE AND THE EMPEROR KAN FASTER THAN THEY HAD EVER 
RUN IN ALL THEIR LIVES BEFORE.” 


have failed, every one of them. Luckily for 
us, we happened to come upon all the baby 
dragons together just going to have their 
dinner, and that liquid which I had the pre- 
sence of mind to put in their milk has the 
extraordinary effect of reducing every one 
who drinks only a drop of it to the size of a 
pin. Look! they are drinking it now.” 

So they were, and as the Emperor and the 
magician reached the ship they saw the baby 
dragons gradually getting smaller and smaller 
and tinier and tinier, till by-and-by they could 
not see them at all. 

“But they will grow again,” the Emperor 
objected. 

“Certainly,” said the magician ; “they will 
grow about another inch and then they will 
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stop. And they 


will be no more 
harmful than 
flies.” 

“T see,” said 
the Emperor, 
more genially ; 
‘*dragon-flies, 


eh? Rather a 
good name for 
them. But 


what about the 
other dragons— 
the ones that are 
grown up?” 

‘“‘Ah, well,” 
the magician 
answered, “we 
must wait for 
them to die off. 
We can_ hardly 
do everything 
at once, you 
know. At any 
rate, we can be 
quite sure that 
the next generation of dragons will not hurt 
anybody.” 

“That is something, to be sure,” agreed 
the Emperor. “ But,” he added, looking at 
the magician thoughtfully, “why did you not 
give that stuff to the King’s son when he 
came worrying us and eating all the people?” 

“That is just it,” answered the magician, 
readily. “ Grown-up dragons only eat people, 
and I couldn’t ask anybody to swallow the 
liquid and then walk into the dragon’s mouth, 
could 1?” 

“ Certainly not,” said the Emperor ; “but 
you might have done it yourself.” 

“ Nothing would have pleased me better,” 
replied the wily magician, “ than sucha noble 
death. But doesn’t your Majesty think I 
have done better as things have turned out?” 

Well, the Emperor could not say anything 
to that, and so they sailed away back again 
to their own country. And this is the true 
history of how and why the dragons that 
used to exist have all disappeared and only 
left the dragon-flies, to show us that there 
ever really were such monsters. 















By THE Rev. A. 


Qp)OME two or three years after 
ee the revolution which restored 
the Mikados of Japan to their 
former power a considerable 
number of youths were sent to 
Europe and America to learn 
Western languages, customs, and manners. 
These were distributed over the different 
countries, some at schools and other elemen- 
tary training establishments, while others were 
sent to private tutors. Of these last three or 
four were sent to Cambridge, of whom one 
was sent to me, another to a brother clergy- 
man who is now a dig- 
nitary of the Church, 
and the other two, if 
there were two, of which 
I have some doubts, to 
other private tutors. 
The youth sent to me 
was Haihachi Togo, 
known now to all the 
newspaper-reading folk 
in all the world. 

When Togo came to 
me he spoke but very 
little English, and two 
huge quarto dictionzries, 
with which we con- 
versed, became a regular 
adjunct at the table at 
dinner and other meals. 
If a word was used 
which he had not heard, 
or something he had 
not seen appeared on 
the table, I showed 
him the word in the 
English - Japanese dic- 
tionary, and he would 
look out the word in 
the other volume, where 
he would find a fuller 


description of the thing \ 

in question. - 
His progress in English during 

the time he was with me was by 


no means great, but owing to his ill 
ness, of which I shall have to speak 
later, his stay with me was only one 
of two or three months. In these 


months, however, few as they were, he 4 
made rapid strides in 


elementary 





Admiral Hathachi Togo as a Youth. 





TOGO, AT THE AGE OF TWENTY, 
With his signature in English and in Japanese. 
From a Photo. by the London Stereoscopic Co. 
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mathematics, about which we were soon able 
to converse with a fair amount of ease ; where- 
as in the ordinary conversation of everyday 
life he seemed to have great difficulty, and 
this must have lasted for some time after he 

left me, as shown by his letters to my wife. 
But it is rather of the youth himself, than 
of him as a student, that I wish to speak. As 
I said at the beginning of this article, he, with 
many others, came to learn Western manners. 
Whilst he was in my house I was con- 
stantly urging my pupils and others to learn 
Eastern manners. He had, I. thought then, 
and I think now, more 


consideration for the 
feelings of his fellows 
than anyone I have 


ever had much to do 
with. On two occasions, 
which I remember 
vividly, he was certainly 
annoyed, but, at the 
same time, he showed 
no resentment. One of 
my pupils had copied as 
well as he could on a 
post-card some Japanese 
writing and sent it to 
him, without having an 
idea of what it was sup- 
posed to mean. When 
the postman brought it 
Togo looked at it and 
at first was evidently 
puzzled, but after a time 
realized it was a hoax 
and threw it away with 
the one word, “Silly.” 
A small son of mine, 
whose only idea of Jap- 
anese was that they were 
all wonderful acrobats, 
was the other cause. 
About thetime that Togo 
lived with me there was, 
as many will recollect, a celebrated 
troupe of Japanese jugglers, including 
a wonderful boy who was called “ All 
Right.” My boy was very anxious as to 
whether he knew him. He was certainly, 
for the moment, vexed ; but succeeded 
in explaining that jugglers and_ public 
entertainers belonged to a different 




















class of society, and that therefore he knew 


nothing about little “All Right” or any of 


his companions. 

One of the most striking features in his 
character was his love of children and his 
excessive kindness to them. One day, on 
entering the room where he was amusing two 
of my little girls, one of them greeted me 
with shouts of “ Look, look, papa! Look at 
my fly!” On following her eyes I saw a 
little piece of paper moving about the room, 
and on further investigation I found, to my 
intense astonishment, that this little piece of 
paper, on which I eventually found written 
“ Ella’s Fly,” was attached by a hair of her 
own head to a fly. This Togo presently 
caught, and most deftly—so clever was he 
with his fingers—removed the hair from the 
fly, which flew away seemingly none the 
worse for its semi-captivity. 

As I hinted before, while with us he had 
a very serious attack in his eyes, which necessi- 
tated very stringent and painful measures to 
cure ; in fact, so harsh were the methods 
necessary that on more than one occasion 
my wife found out that he had had no sleep 
whatever during the night. His patience and 
quiet endurance of all this suffering were 
quite a revelation to 
us. Had I not had 
this personal acquaint- 
ance with the way in 
which Japanese can 
endure and bear, I 
should almost have 
doubted the truth of 
many of the stories 
told of them during 
this present war, 
whereas with the re- 
membrance of Togo 
so. indelibly printed 
on my memory I could 
believe them all. 

When he was with 
me he had, so far as I 
could understand, no 
intention of becoming 
a sailor. One day I 
asked him what he was 
thinking of being, when 
he said he was going to be a sailor on dry 
land, which after many questionings, to say 
nothing of references to the big dictionaries, 
we discovered to mean that he hoped to 





ADMIRAL TOGO AT THE PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by the Topical Press Agency. 
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go into the office which would correspond 
with our Admiralty. 

Owing to his illness, however, I had, to my 
great disappointment, to lose him as a pupil. 
The leading surgeon of Cambridge, whom we 
felt constrained to call in to consult with our 
family practitioner, felt it his duty to tell me 
it would be cruel to keep him in Cambridge, 
so I wrote to the Embassy, who removed him 
to Portsmouth, or its neighbourhood, from 
where he went to join the Worcester. 

During his stay at Portsmouth he wrote 
my wife a few short letters, which, in his 
ignorance of English, were most funnily 
expressed and even addressed. I have no 
doubt these letters are most carefully pre- 
served somewhere, but I cannot lay my hand 
on them. One sentence I can quote as 
a specimen of many others of the same 
kind. Writing of his progress in English, he 
says: “I shall be conversation to understand 
when next we meet.” 

When he was with me he always went to 
the church where I was officiating, as he 
liked to hear the singing and to follow the 
service with a Prayer Book, but I was dis- 
tinctly given to understand that no prose 
lytizing was to be attempted. 

I know that my 
admiration for my 
Japanese pupil was 
very much what was 
experienced by the 
other tutors in Cam- 
bridge who had _ re- 
ceived Japanese 
students into their 
houses for their pupils. 
‘The two tutors that I 
knew both spoke of 
them in the highest 
terms. 

I shall ever have 
the most pleasing 
recollections of 
the kindness, the 
thoughtfulness, and, 
above all, the mar- 
vellous patience of 
Haihachi Togo. Little 
indeed did I think 
then that I had under my care one who 
was destined to make history that all the 
world would read, not only now, but in 
distant ages. 
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4 DARING FEAT. 

** These photos., taken while in Ireland, are both 
of Blarney Castle, one showing the height of the 
castle and the other the top of the highest part. After 
we had all kissed the Blarney Stone my friend 
thought he would do something more daring, so he 
took off his coat and got on the top of the wall just 
over the Blarney Stone and stood on his hands with 
his legs straight up in the air. His wife was terrified, 
and held him all the time while we got the snap-shot. 
I don’t know the height of the castle top from the 
ground, but I should think it must be close on a 
hundred and fifty feet, and the wall was only about 
The black cross at the top of the 
second photo. shows where my friend accomplished 
this remarkable feat of daring.” —Mr. Phanto, 5, 
Herne Hill Road, S.E. 


six inches wide. 








THE POWER OF AN ELECTRIC WIRE. 

“It will be noticed that the blade of the chisel 
reproduced here, which, by the way, is over an 
eighth of an inch in thickness, has a hole clean 
through it, caused in a rather extraordinary manner. 
The owner was working in a building lighted by 
electricity, and whilst cutting through part of the 
woodwork suddenly came upon a live electric wire, 
which fused up on contact with the blade and drilled 





a hole through it, also leaving a particle of the wire 
embedded therein. The man had his hand badly 
scorched, and narrowly escaped losing his life.” 

Mr. J. A. Honeybone, 50, Alsen Road, Elolloway, N. 





“ DOUBLE-FACED.” 


“The remarkable thing about the above por- 
trait is that it contains two distinct and entirely 
opposite expressions. By covering the shaded side 
of the face a most cheerful look from the subject is 
obtained, but on covering up the lighted side a most 
decided scowl is the result.”—Mr. J. G. Ancell, 71, 
High Street, Sandown, Isle of Wight. 
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(EF L'attention de chacun est attirée sur le fait 
que MM. les étrangers sont priés de s’assurer qué leurs 
chaussures sont bien transmises 4 la cordonnerie et non 
pas ferrées par les portiers qui les abiment et demandent 
tout aussi cher. Le mieux est de les apporter soi méme. 


@@ Pay attention to this Visitors are kindly 
invitea to brought your boots self to the schoemaker, then 
they are frequently nagled by the Portier and that is very 
dammageable for boots and kosts the same price. 











“ENGLISH AS SHE IS ——” 

** Some time ago you published an article on the 
curious English of certain Japanese advertisements. 
It is, however, unnecessary to go so far afield to find 
excellent examples of the same kind of thing. The 
card reproduced was given to me bya Zermatt cobbler, 
who was under the impression that he could speak 
and write four languages. I hope you will give 
readers of THE STRAND the opportunity of seeing to 
what extent he was mistaken.”’—Miss Alan Custance 
Baker, 14, Quai des Eaux Vives, Geneva. 





OSTRICH-RACING. 3 
‘‘The idea of a bird being used for hauling a ruffling of the child’s sleeve had formed the perfect 


carriage is decidedly novel, but, as the accom- face of a bearded man.”—Mr. F. G. Ingram, 84, 
panying photograph shows, the ostrich can be Rupert Street, Nechells, Birmingham. 
<li 


A REMARKABLE 

BUSINESS CARD. 

‘“*T send you a 
curiosity in the shape 
of a_ business card 
which I obtained in 
July during my travels 
in Canada. In Quebec 
the cottage which for- 
merly was General 
Montcalm’s head- 
quarters is now occu- 
pied by a_ barber, 
whose professional 
card, couched in 
synonymous terms, 
is eagerly sought after 
by tourists in old 
historic Quebec.” 
Miss L. Yearwood, 
c/o Mr. J. H. Hall, 
106, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 


employed for this purpose. The bird shown : 

in the picture runs so rapidly that he will haul my WILLIAMS 
the ‘sulky’ and its driver a mile in less than ag ® 
three minutes, and has actually beaten trot- a anaes ee . 
ting horses in a race. The ostrich was Crinicultural Abscision and Cranilogical Tripsis, 
aed, the United States and is one of 1 psona ART, YSOEAOMCAL KAR ORSER, ACL FEAR 
He is guided by a peculiar bit, which is | Cranium Manipulator and —3 








fastened into his bill and attached to reins oe . : 
which are grasped by the driver.”—Mr. D. < Cappillary Abridger, Kc., KC. 
Allen Willey, Baltimore GENERAL MONTCALMS’ OLD HEADQUARTERS, 
PUZZLE—FIND THE FACE. Cor. St. Louis & Garden, 
I took the photograph of a child shown @@ Private Parlor for Ladies § Children's Hair Cutting: #9 


at the top of this page, and, greatly to my 


astonishment, I noticed afterwards that the Batrance on Crarien Street 






































THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


A STRANGE 
DIARY. 

A gentleman re- 
cently incarcerated 
in a gaol for debt 
was allowed as an 
**unconvicted 
prisoner” to keep 
his own clothes. 
He was nevertheless 
stripped twice and 
searched four times. 
His fountain pen, 
which was _ simply 
standing upright in 
his watch - pocket, 
was entirely over- 
looked, and for the 
first day or two 
forgotten by himself. 
When discovered he 
at once proceeded 
to keep a diary with 











it, and for lack of 
manuscript paper 
began on the outer 

















REAR-ADMIRAL SAMPSOB AND HIS PLAGSHIP “WW YORK" 


_ Drawing made entirely on the BALL SEARING DENSMORE TYPEWRITER and 


DRAWING BY TYPEWRITER. 

The accompanying illustration depicts an interest- 
ing and skilful piece of work, done entirely on a 
Densmore typewriter bya patriotic enthusiast about the 
time of the Spanish-American War. Special attention 
is due to the striking likeness of Admiral Sampson. 


PEEL YOUR FRUIT! 

** Many readers of THe STRAND will have noticed, 
when eating an apple, pear, or orange, little black 
specks on the skin thereof. The following is one 
turned over, photographed, and highly 
magnified. The three eggs fell out when turning 
the insect over, but they could not be detected with 
the naked eye. The publication of this photograph 
should cause people who generally eat fruit with the 
skin on to peel it in the future.”—Mr. R. H. Bradley, 
Wellington Foundry, Newark-on-Trent. 


of these, 








an ated -___J! margin of the crown 
—————— re it. ieee, 

and wrote round 

round. The 


result, which is, 
singularly enough, less distinct in the hat than in 
the photo., looked like an ornament, and though 
the hat was itself in the hands of two or three 


diary was well 
begun, nothing was said and the writing presum- 


warders, at a time when the 
ably escaped notice. We withhold the names of the 


owner and the gaol for obvious reasons. 








larity and 





CURIOSITIES. 











COLOURED MUSIC. 





**T send you the photograph of a piece of music 
7 } gray } 


composed by 


The 


myself in a rather novel manner. 


stave is made of black wool, the notes of gun-wads 
of different colours ; the sharps and flats are denoted 
by a piece being cut out of one side of the notes that 
are to be made sharp; the sign for the treble or bass 
clef is a piece of black glazed paper cut to shape. 


The different colours of the notes give the duration of 


the sounds.’ 
bridge. 


Mr. J. Wayman, Cottenham, Cam- 


NOT A PAINTED FISH. 


‘*The accompanying photograph is that of a very 


urious fish recently caught on the coast 


Arabian Sea 


of the 
by one of the local fishermen, who 


prized it as a quaint and rare specimen and had to be 





symmetry, 


liberally remunerated be- 
fore he would part with it. 


——. 


If I knew the secret of 
‘photography in natural 
colours, I could have 


given the readers of THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE a 
more correct idea of this 
prodigy in all its motley 
beauty, which, unfortu- 
nately, the ordinary photo- 
graphic picture can but 
poorlytranslate. The longi- 
tudinal stripes and the ring- 
let close to the eye, appear- 


ing white in the repro- 
duction, were, in fact, of 
a brilliant blue colour, 


and wonderfully resembled, 
even in their rough regu- 


thick 


come advances of ot 


must add that the 
relish what it made 


dinner as it had er 


Malabar, India. 


NATURE'S C: 

**This curious 
from a tree that 
Forks, B.C., on 
the Kettle River. 


a mining camp there, an | 


disco,ered by Don Hillyer. The 
exact photo- 
graph of the 
wood, not a 
line having 
been traced 
upon it that 
was not en- 


graved there by 


Nature’s own 
hand. The 
gnarl is now 
owned by 
Mr. Herman 
Hillyer, of 
this city, and 
will be lent 


to the city 
museum ‘o be 
displayed at 
the Lewis and 
Clark Expo- 
sition, whereit is 
sure to attract a 
great deal of 
attention.”’ 

Mr. David W. 
Hazen, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


AN EXCELLENT OPTICAL 


the eye.” — Mr. T. 
** Puthan Paramb,” Talai, Tellicherry, 


with a bundle of pitch 
this ‘ freak 
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weapon of defence against the unwel- 


her denizens of 


the deep, who might’ naturally be 
attracted by its gaudy petticoat. I 


fish lacked in 
up in beauty ; 


or, to be more explicit, it spoilt a 


ewhile charmed 
Sivasankaran, 


ARVING. 


piece of wood is 
grew 
the 


near Grand 
north fork of 
It was brought 
9ine into 


ace’ was 
picture is an 
| 


ILLUSION. 


** If the thumb is placed so as to cover the head of 
the leading mule in this photograph there appear to be 
three mules facing the cart.”—Mr. P. A. Hillhouse, 


Busby, Scotland. 





paint-brush daubs. All who 
‘aw it (including myself) took 

at first for an ordinary fish 
painted over, the lines seem- 
ng so distinctly drawn in 
relief on the scaly coat of 
brownish-grey, which termi- 
nates with methodic abrupt- 
1ess at the root of the snow- 
white tail. To add to the 
ovelty of the thing, Nature 
iad favoured it also with a 
sharp-pointed, fang-like bone 
protruding from one extremity 
f the gill on either side— 
ntended probably as a 














480 THE 
rHE MOST 
CURIOUS CHEQUE 
EVER DRAWN, 


*** Walt’ McDou- 
gall, the American 
humorist and car- 
toonist, recently drew 
a cheque on a clam 
shell. The cheque 
was duly presented 
and honoured by the 
bank, the officials of 


which probably 


thought it worth 
twice its face value 
as a curiosity. The 


odd cheque was 
placed on exhibition 
in the bank and at 
tracted a great deal of attention, until one of the 
depositors stole the shell. \ reward has been offered 
for its return, but at the time of writing the purloiner 
of the cheque has not returned it to the bank.” —Mr. 
Il. D. Jones, 906, Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i 


Btto srs sar to put a 
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MAGAZINE. 


HOW SWALLOWS 
GET LOST AT SEA, 

“The swallow 
shown in my photo- 
graph had been fly- 
ing about on Messrs. 
P. Henderson’s ss. 
Martaban for about 
three days, and was 
nearly dying of thirst 
owmg to there being 
no fresh water about. 
It pitched on the 
rail by the smoking- 
room, and a passen- 
ger took it a saucer of 
water. It promptly 


began to drink, and 





about 
A. D. Day, Shwebe 
Battalion, Lurma Military Police. 


remained within a few inches of him for 


five minutes.” Lieutenant 


A CHARMING JAPANESE CUSTOM. 

**This sketch depicts a scene which is 
common in nearly all the villages and towns of Japan 
since the outbreak of war with Russia. A female 
relation of a soldier or sailor at the front goes 
about the streets with a strip of flannel or cotton, 
inviting passers-by 

stitch in 


very 





NOT A HUMAN 
FREAK. 


* This amusing 
photograph is one 
of myself seated in 
an elevated chair in 
a barber's shop in 
Texas, and a nigger 
polishing my 
boots. The remark- 
able blending of 
the two figures was 


| I 


the result of a 
photographic acci 
dent.” —Mr. H. C. 
Robinson, 72, 


Chester Road, 


Southport. 








each dot marked, 
| \ | at the same time 
asking them to ex 


wish for 


press a 
the safe return 
of her lov ed one. 
et w hen all the 
stitches have heen 


put in, the strip 
is forwarded to 
the soldier or 
sailor before men- 
tioned, and is 
worn by him as 
a talisman on 
going into battle.” 

\ Japanese 
Friend. 


























“THE INDIANS SPRANG UPON ME WITII THE AGILITY OF PANTHERS.” 
(See page 483.) 





